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(‘gpuxn! eRMrN! WILL YOU EIGS ME IN TOKEN OF GOOD FAITH?" saID NUGENT.) 


HANDS AND HEARTS. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 
In the + State Chamber of Anstey Oasile 
his lordship lay dying. He had lived the years 
allotted to men ; he had soffered and sinned, 


had his pleasures and his pains, and now all 


not one to regret . He had been a 
tyrannical husband to wife he had 
wedded only twenty years ago; he wasa stern 


, 
master, a hard landlord, and a relentless foe. 
No one was sorry that the end was near for 
him ; even his young daughter, summoned in 
haste from the French convent where she had 
been educated, and where almost all her life 
had been spent, could only feel awe, and not 
grief, at the great approaching change. She 
knew 0 little of him ; once every year he had 
paid her a duty visit, which was as terrible an 
Ordeal to her as to him, for his manner had 





always been that of a stern guardian, nota 
fond t. Hor sex was an offence against 
him, he had wanted an heir, and this girl was 
the only issue of his unfortunate marriage. 
Folke said that he had beer so angry with his 
wife because she had not given him a gon, 
that by systematic harshness he had broken 
alike her spirit and her heart, so that the 
poor lady was buried in the Anstey vault, 
long before twelve moons had passed over her 
baby’s head. 

Now the vast estates and his almos$ colos:al 
fortane would pass to a slip of a girl bat jast 
eighteen ; but the title would go to an almos) 
penniless nephew, Nagent Anstey. 

As he thought of this the d man's face 
darkened: he hated to thin at another 
man—not his son—should take his atyle ; that 
his name would probably be lost by the subse- 
quent marriage of his daughter. Then 
suddenly a fiame of triamph lit up his fading 
eyes benoath the heavy brows, There waca 
way to keep the title in his own immediate 
family ; it should be taken. He never doubted 
of hia ulsimate succeas; all his life lo ple 
had bowed down before him and done his will 





—he would be king to the end. He stretched 
out his long, lean hand and touched the bell ; 
in an instant his valet appeared, soft of foot, 
defereniia! in voice and manner. 

“‘ Telegraph for Mr. Nagent Anstey,” said 
hia lordship, ‘let there be no delay. Say 
that it is necessary I should see him to-night 
—the time grows short.” 

With a bow the man retired, and presently 
the message was speeding on ite way. Juastag 
day was cloaing in, Mr. Nagent Anstey arrived. 
He was a tall, handsome looking young fellow 
of some seven and twenty years, with jast a 
touch of hauteur in voice and manner, jast 
such ason as my lord would have delighted in. 

He epoke some few commonplace words of 
greeting and sympathy, for indeed he knew 
scarcely more of hia noble relative than his 
daughter did. His lordship waved them aside. 

“Sit down,” he said, “I wish to taik 
busine:s with you, and I am quite impervious 
to flattery.” " 

A sardonic smile curved his thin pale I‘; 
as he spoke, and his eyes grew bright as ne 
noticed the red flush mount to the young 
man’s brow. 
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“Tam ready to licten,” Nugent said, coldly, 
#00 proud }. wply fo the overtinsull, 

‘'That is well. I belfeve Iam -not-mis 
taken In supposing your income doea .not 
exceed four hundred per annum. If I am 
wrong, pray correct my figures.” 

** You are perfeotly right.”’ 

‘It is scarcely likely that you maintain the 
position you do.om that sum.” 

Nugent laughed shortly. ‘' I am head over 
ears in debt; it can’t be otherwise. I was 
given no profession; perhaps I have no apti- 
tude for one.” 

** Then how do you intend keeping your head 
above water ?"’ 

“That is jast what I cannot do; I shall 
bave to look ont for some post which does not 
oall for too much brain or energy.” 

“Sach a post is alwaya easy to get,” 
sneered his lordship. * Why don’t you 
marry ?' 

Again the blood rushed into the young 
man’s face. “I cannot keep myself; what 
should I do with a wife?” 

‘You must choose a rich one; you will have 
the title you know, and women will cell their 
very souls for such a thing. You may think 
that this conversation is irrelevant, but if so 
you are mistaken. I have a wife and a for- 
tune ready for you, if you will but say the 
word. I have no wish that an outsider should 
reap the benefit of my lucky investments. 


You will, as I said, have the title, my daughter | 


the estates and money—what is to prevent a 
marriage between you?” 

Nugent was staggered a moment by thispro- 
position; then he said, ‘ You forget that my 
cousin is a complete stranger to me,.and that 
her wishee may not coincide with mine,” 

“Ermyntrode will not dispnie my 
authority;” grimly “and you need not suppose 
that becauze I thus thrust her upon you,-asit 
were, that she is uncomely or stupid. She is 
neither, I have told you my reasons for 
this union. I don’t p 8 personally to be 
interested in my danghter’s tuture, but I do 
consider my race—and, sir, I will move 
heaven and earth rather than feel that 
strangers shall rule here. Now, what is your 
answer—do you :” 

“I should have told you before,’ Nugent 
said, confusedly, ‘‘ that I am already 
attached and all but publicly en 
young lady,” 

o- With a fortune?" interrapted his lord. 
ship. 
** No, she will be quite penniless.” 

‘‘ And why is your mutual attachment not 
to be made public property?” 

* Because her people regard me as 
ineligible.” 

His lordship smiled significantly. ‘ Of 
course you believe in the girl's fidelity ?"’ 

‘I should be a cad to donbt her." 

‘IT would not be sure of that. See here, I 
will give you every opportunity to eecure your 
future welfare. You shall write the lady in 
queation, giving her a plain statement of your 
position; telling her of the fortune which 
will bs yours if you marry your cousin—of.the 
poverty which she as your wife. must.share if 
she elects to remain faithful. If, on the 
oaieey, ehe withdraws from her engage- 
ment——" 

“ Then, sir, having found her false, I will 
marry the wife you have provided—if she will 
acoept me,” 

“Very good; when you have seen your 
cousin, you must write your fiancée—my 
condition admits of no delay.’ Again he 
touched the bell, again the valet appeared. 

‘' Send Miss Ermyn. to me,” said his lord- 
ship, and presently there came the soft rustle 
of & woman’s skirts; then the ourtains were 
parted, and Nogent saw one of the loveliest 
gitla he had ever met—only she. was not his 
style. She was tall and slim, with great 
masses of corn-coloured hair rippling about 
the amall, shapely head ; and the eyes, which 
Icoked at him from under level black brows 
ond sweeping lashes were intensely grey. The 
colour came and went fitfally in her fair 


to a 
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face as she met her father’seglance, and she 
said. in waweet though nerveus voice,— 

“ You-senffor me, pspa?” 

“Yes, I want you. tor know your.cousin 
Nogent. When’ I am gone ht will-be youronly 
living relative; you should be good friends, 
such as you. and I have been, my. dear,'’ with 
that cruel emile of his which always made her 
wince, and roused an angry feeling in hiv 
nephew’s heart. 

“This Is my @aughter, Nugent; she is 
commonly called Ermyn—an absurd abbrevi- 
ation invented by her nurse, I believe.” Then 
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to him, her dark cyes raised # his with the 
+ light offfove:in them, After alll, the 
ying-man knew more of buman n “than 
he. Beatrice: was. false ; she had sold herself 
toa man old enough to be her father, ugly as 
Caliban, but rich as Crus. He laughed 


harebly, (rT up the daintily 

letter, and tore it into a thousand pieces. 
“That chapter is ended,"’ he said, through 

his set teeth, “ now let me turn to the next,” 

He laughed again as he remembered his pro- 

mise to Lord Anstey, ‘‘ Having found her 

false, I will marry the wife you have pro- 


aa-the young people shook hands, he added, | vided. 


‘Take him away to dinner; after that you 
must spare him, as he has important business 
to traneact.” 

He watched them as they went from the 
room, They were a goodly pair: Nugent with 
bis great stature and splendid proportions, 
histypioal Saxon beauty ; Ermyn tall too, and 
ad fair ashe, yet with a sweet shyness which 
made.an admirable foil to her cousin’s proud 
and half defiant bearing. 

“Ifonly Ioan compass their marriage, I 
will forgive the girl her sex,” thought the 
dying man, se he turned restiessly on bis 
Pillows. ‘Would that I knew how that 
pennitess girl will reply! Muy she be as falae 
as Oressida |" 

Daly that night Nugent wrote bia letter; it 
was very manly and sincere. He told the 
woman he lov 
seek to hide hia past extravagance, or his pre- 
sent financial difficulties ; but he her 
by their mutual love to have patience. He 
would work for her as never man worked 
before ;.and if she — be —- a 
huribly, he never could regret taking Btep 
whioh her friends condemned as madness. 
He loved her with all his heart and souk; 
would not she trust him ? 

Hertold of his uncle's strange proposifion, 
andof the wealth which might be his for the 
mere taking, and concluded with the words : 
‘* But I value wealth now only for your sake, 
Beatrice ; without you, what can it do for me? 
Seeet | Todor not doubt your faith, I know 
you loverme with a whole heart; but I want 
again togead your written vow, to know that 
you are ready in she near future to trust your 
life’s happiness tome.” 

And thertthe waited impatiently, but never 
distrustfally, for Beatrice Clayton’s reply. 
On the second day it reached him ; but it was 
not what he hoped. 


“* My own dear Nugent, 

‘‘] hardly know how to write in 
answer to your entreaties ; if I dared obey 
the impulse of my heart, I would fly to you at 
once and never, never leave you any more, 
Bat oh ! my dear, you must see that the step 
you propose would be suicidal to both ; I have 
nothing, you are deeply involved, and I am 
all unfit to be a poor man’s wife. It is hard 
to part, cruelly hard tosay good- bye, but there 
ia nothing else left us to do, For your own 


eeke you must marry Miss Anstey, we could | f 


not live upon anempty title. As for me—oh! 
Nugent, you must forgive me, but after I 
received your letter, and Jearned how 

were our dreams, I tried to put all thought of 
ycuaway. And so, to please mamma, and, 
indeed, to help you to make a wise decision, I 
have to-day accepted Mr. Delap. Forgive me, 
but do not forget me; I shall love you all my 
life! If fate had been kind we might bave 
been so happy. Now when. we meet, if meet 
we must, let it be as friends only ; that will 


I am happy in my new condition ; I shall 
be happy any more. 


The letter fell from Nogent's hands, his 
face showed blank.and white in the clear 
of the Jaly evening, At firat he could. 
grasp its meaning; he could not 
girl he bad idolised so. very false to. ail 


1) 
not 
thie 
the 
passionate vows.ehe had vowed as she clang 


all the truth; ke did not) heart’ 


“Why not?" he asked himself; ‘she is 
good to look upon, of spotless name, and too 
to have known any other lover—and I 

shall treat her kindly.” 

With frowning brows he went into his 
uncle’s presence. He was hard hit, but, like a 
true Englishmemike no sign of this, as 

‘raite-cdlieetedly, ** I have considered 
your propossieaniisam:.agreeable to act upon 
it, p ed mo: inifigence is brought to bear 
upon my cousin; altemrst be a free agent.” 

His lord riously. 

“Ermyn : sdo'my will. But the 
lady of whom you spoke? Tell me, did I 


rT 
; ar Magent, not withont some 
evident effort-at ealmmess, ‘she has decided 
to m another man who oan give her her 


a 

‘*It is the way of the world. Well, I will 
acquaint Ermyntrade with my plans, and 
to-morrow we will have Snellgrove, Bolici- 
tor, over here to draw up the deeds, day 
you will doubtless be thankfal to your fickle 
fiancée thatehe proved wanting when weighed 
in the balance. No woman is worth the sacri- 
fice of position and fortune,” with which 
cynical and characteristic remark his lordship 
dismissed his nephew from his — 
Then he sum his daughter, who came 
in fear and trembling, for generall an inter- 
view with her father meant whole hours of 
suffering to her. But to-day he was inclined 
to be ous; perhaps for the first time he 
realized how beautiful she was. 

‘it close by me, Ermyn, my voice fails 
me, and I have something to say to you; 
something which must affect all your fature 
life.” 

She obeyed, her heart palpitating all the 
while against her side; the gentle voice in 
which: he addressed her, touched her to the 
keenest pity. Surely her father must be ver 
near to death when he could speak and 100 
kindly upon-her. 

“Tam 40 hear,” she said, softly, and 
touched his hand with her own warm fingers. 

‘* And to obey, I hope,'’ he answered, mildly ; 
‘*it is your duty to do so, and in what I am 
How doing I am consulting your bappinere 
and the glory of our race. I believe you have 
never yet had a lover; the Sisters are too 
carefal to allow any suobh folly ; am I right in 
supposing you are ‘heart whole and fancy 
ree ? " 


She flashed deeply, and said with gentle 
‘* You know how guarded my life 


‘Ah, yes; bat the serpent contrived tc 
enter Eden, my dear,” he answered, with 4 
mocking laugh. ‘ Still I am willing to.accept 
your word, as it makes matters so much 
easier all round. I bave resolved not.to leave 
you to the care of a guardian, who would 
probably squander your fortnne for you, but 
to you to your cousin Negent—’’ 

‘‘Fasher!” 

‘Well, my dear. what have you to sy 


against my pone im 
“ Everything!" she oried, forgetting for the 
moment all her.fear of the sick man, ‘every: 


She dropped on her knees beside his bed, 60 
j that er face was on a level with the wicked 
Qld face that smiled so sardonioally. 








tly, and 
fingers. 
mildly ; 
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ou have 
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right in 
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‘‘In Anstey Oasile my will is law; your 
cousin has ed for you. It is your 
interest as well as his + this marriage 
should take place. That fool Hamphries gives 
me just a week of life—you will change your 
state before I go; or for aught I cafe yon may 
suffer ‘most abject misery. If you refuse, I 
shall will that you spend the three years in- 
tervening between my death and your 
majority with the Jocastrian Sisters. You 
know what that means. But I do not suppose 
for an instant ‘that you will force me to such 
harsh measured.” 

“ But—but,” she pleaded, ‘‘ my cousin car- 
not wish such a thing; he has known me £0 
zhort a time,’’ 

* There is love'at first sight ?'’ sneered his 
lordship, ‘and beauty is a magnet. Go to 
Cherry and tell her what Ihave said; you 
will at least have faith in the advice she will 

ve. And-rememiber that you are to be ready 

r the ‘happy event’ on Friday—that gives 
you three-whole days for maiden meditation, 
Go!—when you come again bring your an- 
awer with you.” 

And Ermyn went ont like a chidden child. 
In nurse Oherry’s arma she sobbed out all her 
story, all her humiliation and f; and 
whilst the motherly woman conforted her 
she murmured, ‘It ‘is all for the best, my 
dearie; many and many an Anstey lady has 
married before she came to your years, and 
been happy. Then Mr. Nugent isn’t likea 
stranger, and he’s a fine honourable gentle- 
man ; h, perhaps I ought not to say 
this, his lordship hasn't been over kind to you, 
it’s clear he’s got your welfare close to hig 
heart, After all; my dear one, he’s your 
father, and ‘it's hard to go against the wishes 
of the dying.” 

And much more she said in the same strain, 
until bewildered as to right and wrong, weary 
with weeping, tired of fighting against fate, 
Ermyn gaid, “ I eoppose it must be as pspa 
wishes, but I never thought to be married 
thus, Oh, Cherry; dear old Cherry, why was I 
not borm a peasant girl?” 

The nurse had no answer to this exhorta- 
tion, she could only kiss and fondle her foster 
cbild, while she felt a thrill of relief that.at 
least her darling would not be left alone in 
the world. 

Ermyn did not see her father throughont 
Wednesday and Thursday, but on Friday she 
was summoned to his room, where she found 
Nagent and the Reverend Olarkson awaiting 
her The former taking her cold hand led her 
forward, saying, “Ermyp, it is by your 
father's wish you ara brought here so abruptly 
—for his sake try to feel kindly towards me.” 
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_ Sue had no reply to make; she was like one 
ina troubled. dream. As in a vision she saw 
the grey face upon the pillows, the kindly, 
encouraging smile of Cherry; and then she 
acted and spoke. mechanically, just as they 
bade her, 

To her the solemn words she utiered had 
then no meaning. She was promising to love, 
honour and obey this man who, but a few daya 
ago, had been bat a name to her. His ring 
encircled her finger; his cold kiss upon her 
brow told her that the ceremony was ended 
now, that she was a wedded wife — that 
until death released her from her bond, she 
belonged to him by all the laws of Heaven 
and man, 

With a little choking sob she stretched out 
ter hands to Cherry, and. from the bed came 
the faint voice sneering out its commands, 
: Fake her away, nurce; tears are usually the 
bride's aeorm: + to a wedding, and I 
hate tears. Nugent, let us have Sne)!grove in 
and finish the settlements,” 

Bo was the bride dismissed from the bridal 
chamber, to take refage with Cherry in her 
Cwn cosy room, Ermyn sat down by an open 
Window looking listlessly out, whilat the nurse 
hovered caressingly round her, 





‘* Deary, baven’t you.a word.to.say? Ien’t 
it better you should have someone to care for 
you when yonr father ig gone? And Mr, 
Nagent ia a fine handsome gentleman |” 

“He never eaid that he cared for me," 
Eemyn. esid, drearily; ‘and how can he, 
when we rcarcely knoweach other? Henever 
even atked me #0 marry:him; he took it all 
for granted,” 

‘That waa natural Cearie, secing he knew 
my lord wished it; and the love will come! 
Oh! I'll live to see you a happy wife ye!” 

Bat the girl was sunk in her own thoughts, 
and madeno reply ; she sat twisting the golden 
circlet about her finger in a half angry, halt 
monurnfal way, and silence fell opon them. 
It was broken at last by Ermyn saying in a 
low, atrangs voice, ‘Itis alia lie and a:‘sbham, 
and no good will come of it. I wish that I 
were dead!”’ 

“Ob, Miss Ermyn! and this your wedding 
day! Dearie, you areall unstrang by trouble 
and excitement; when you have had time to 
think, you will be glad that there is soma one 
to watoh over and care for you!" 

‘' Perhaps,” said Ermyn, wearily ; ‘‘ but I 
think gladness is far away from me.” 

She did not see the bridegroom until they 
met at dinner, snd then she would not, or 
could not, Jifé her eyes to his, and the sense of 
constraint opon them was painfn!; the con- 
versation of the moat limited character, 

When. at length Ermyn rose from the table, 
Nugent made a desperate effort to say some- 
thiog kindly and appropriate. 

“ Ermyn,” he began: nervously, ‘as we are 
#o pacs our lives together, we mast hasten to 
become better »cqnainted, I do not profess 
to give you more affection than yon oan bestow 
upon me, bat I promise to treat you with all 
gentleness and consideration; I will stady 
your wishes so far as ie possible, and in all 
things do my best to comgaas your happiness.” 

The deep wistial eyes met bis:a moment. 
She was gratefal to him for bie kindness, bat 
she could: not quite forgive bim that he had 
made her bia wife with or without her will; 
80 murmuring only, ‘‘ You are. very good—I 
will try to please you,’ she glided away, 
leaving him frowning and uneasy, diseatisfied 
with the world generally, and especially dis- 
satiefied with himeelf. 

Later on, Ermyn, sisting alone, heard the 
sound of burrying feet, then the rattle of 
wheels along the drive, the echo of thedoctor's 
voice, and felt with a great heart sinking that 
for her father the end had come, She caught 
her breath, and rose hurriedly; onght she to 
goto him? She had never looked on death, 
she did not-leve the dying man; and whilst 
she hesitated, beirg torn this way by duty and 
fkat by dread of what she ccarce could tell, 
some one knocked at her door. When she 
opered it she saw her husband ; he put out a 
kind hand to her, saying, ‘My poor girl, it 
is a'l over—he died qaite guiatly.”’ 

She sank down upon her chair; she felt so 
utterly desolate, so much at the mercy of a 
hard world. ‘' Be kind tome,” she whispered, 
brokenly, ‘'I sm very wretched ;” and he, 
havirg no love to give her, stood by in pained 
silence, 

Presently she lifted her bead, ‘You must 
show me my duty and I will try to do it; but 
bscanse of my ignoranoe end helplessness 
you must have patience with me. Let me go 
now. I want time to understand my new 
position. Leave me to learn my lesson. until— 
until be is buried ;" and so he svffered her 
to.go. He hated himself for his coldness, and 
because hia heart still hankered for the woman 
who bad deceived bim—that little. laoghing, 
violet-eyed witch, who had sworn so deepty 
to. love him always, who kad so cruelly be- 
trayed his faith, 

He saw literally ag Ermyn until the 
last solemn day when Edwy, Lord Anstey, 
was carried out to his last long home; then, 
as he stood in the hall, he felt a light hand on 
his arm and heard a voice saying : 

‘Yeu will not me to go ?—I could 


expect 
not, that is, if you do not insist,” 


q 


** By all means remain at home,” he said, 
and the glance she gave him wae full of thank. 
fulness. He sighed alittle as he watched the 
slender, black robed figure flitting upstairs, 
and then he fell into bis position »mongsi the 
mourners, and for a while forgot all abont hie 
lovely bride. And Lord Anstey being baried, 
be and the eolicitor dined together ; the latter 
was an old friend of Nagent’s and ventured to 
congratulate him upon his accession to estates 
and title too, 

** Don’t,” the younger man said; ‘'I waga 
happier man when financial difficulties were 
weighing upon me, and I had not the remoteat 
chance of touching one penny of my uncle's 
money,”’ 

* On, ay ! I heard something of the matier, 
and I know the lady who played you sush a 
cruel trick; but the presents Lady Anstey is 
far aud away Jovelier than Beatrice Clayton,” 

‘' We do not all see with the same eyes,” 
Nogent answered, coldly, ‘‘I ruppose my 
cousin is beautifal, bat it is with a beauty that 
fails to charm me.” 

He would not so have spoken had he known 
how near his young wife was. She had been 
sitting alone through the long hours, and 
praying with all her innocent, sorrowin! 
heart that her duty might be made olsar to 
her; and ag she prayed her marriage vows 
took meaning and Tite to themselves, 30 that 
she rose in haste to go to her lord, saying 
under her breath, ‘'I will go to him now, nag 
tell him all that ‘is in my heart; I will try to 
be a good and dntifal wife, and in time 
perhaps Cherry’s words will be fulfilled, and 
we shall love each other.” So, believing him to 
be alone, she hurried downstairs before her 
courage failed her; her hand was even on the 
tapestry. she was'in the very act of entering, 
when Nogent’s words arrested her, She 
stood like one turned to stone; her armo 
dropped to her side, but not a moanor cry dig 
she utter. 

Then Mr, Snellgrove spoke,— 

“Very few men marry their firat loves; im 
most caves if is well they do mot; and Lady 
Anstey ie fair enough to fill even Mias Clayton's 

lace,” 

art She can never do that,’’ Nagent resorted, 
‘*T have loved once and for ever, Nothing 
on earth would have induced me to fal] in 
with my uncle's wishes but the falsehood of 
my fiancée. Well, she has gone ont of my 
life, and all I have to do is to forget her, an 
easy thing to say, not so easy to do. Bat if 
I had known how'my fettera would gall me, I 
would preferred bankraptcy and poverty to 
riches and’an unloved, loveless wife.”’ 

It seemed, as she listened, that Ermyn most 
fall; but for all her gentleness thers was a 
Jatent pride and strength in her natcro, in- 
herited from her father, which helped ber 
through this ead ordeal, Noiselessly as she 
had come she returned to her own room, and 
all that night she lay sleepless on her bed, 
pondering many things and mapping out her 
own desolate future, In the morning she rose, 
pale and heavy-eyed but resolute; in that 
lonely vigil she had gained yearain experisuce 
and sorrow. She greeted Nagent with a frigid 
courtesy ; her kindly thoughta of him had 
naturally suffered change, and her pride re- 
volted at the mere idea of forcing her presence 
upon this man who scarcely tolerated her, 
After breakfast, which indeed was a mere 
farce for both, she said, coldly,— 

“T have something I would say to you, and 
which admits of nodelay, Have I your per: 
mission to epeak?"’ 

“In all things, Ermyn, you are to please 
yourself,” 

A flach of soorn lit ap her grey eyes for 1 
moment, then she said, quite quietly,— 

“You muet muke no rash assertions; heay 
me out first, if you please. By my father’s 
will you and I have joined hands, but our 
hearts were not included in our bargain. Had 
I been ag wiee five days ago as now I am, | 
would not have been coerced into a marriscr 
which is abominable to both.” . 

* Ermyntrude |” 
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She smiled bitterly at hia shocked expres- 
gion. She was no longer the innocent, timid 
schoolgirl ; but a woman wronged and scorned. 

“Te ig true; hear me out, For your 
happiness and, perhaps my own, let us part. 
You give me no love; I owe you no daty or 
obedience, We are best spart. Take all you 
will, I only ask a svfficient sum to maiaotain 
myself and the little household I shall need. 
Hush! do not speak. Accept the price of 

dur bondage. I will not live in loxury if 
sand means life with you.” 

Her outbreak so astonished him that he was 
speechless, and she went on,— 

“T came to you last night, anxious to do 
my duty towards you, to keep, it I could—aye, 
to the very letter—those vows I maje you; 
but I went away without speaking, for I heard 
you say that other woman who treated you s0 
ill, was more to you than I could ever be; and 
that had you known how your fetters would 
gall you, you would have preferred bankruptoy 
and poverty to an unloved loveless wife.” 

His chin sank upon his bosom, bis facs was 
ashamed, as he — 

* Is ig all trae, Ermyn. I wish I could deny 
it; bat she was, and is, more to me than 
life.” 

Her month twitched with y ain ; bat her eyes 
were steady. 

“If when I gave myself into your keeping 
I did not give you love, at least I cared for no 
oiber man. I would have been loyal to you 
if I could not be affectionate; bat I will not 
accept the position to which you have doomed 
me. I eannot bear to live with you and day 
by day see your indifference grow to hatred 
and loathing. Give me a pittance and let me 


“Have you thonght what a scandal you are 
bent on making?” he asked, angrily, 

*'T do not care in the least for the world’s 
opinion, so that my heart is pure and my 
oonecience clear. I shall not blame you; but 
if you will not les me go—why, then I must 
find some way to thwart you and he!p myzelf,"’ 

"Da you imagine,” be demanded, still 
atormily, ‘‘ that I will rob you of your birth. 
right? I bave not sunk so low as that." 

“My birthright I do not value at all. I 
even have no love for my home, I have never 
lived here or anywhere in England, you know ; 
beyond the servants and a few visitors, none 
know me even by sight, It I go away,I do 
not go as Lady Anstey. Give me all I ask, 
five hundred a year, and set me free. I will 
take no more, and you will be happier without 
mie. 

Oh! sad and strange it was to hear such 
words fall from a young bride's lips, sadder 
still that he who heard them could not refate 
them. Vainly he wrestled with her decision— 
vainly he pointed out to her to what harsh 
oriticiems she would subject herself. She 
amiled scornfally. 

‘I know nothing of the world or the world 
of me,”’ she answered. ‘'I am content to 
know nothing. I was happier away in the 
convent than I ever hope to be again.” 

Then seeing she was not to be moved by 
such reasoning he changed his tactics. He 
asserted bis marital rights, and duly expounded 
the lawa of our enlightened land with re; to 
the relations between husband and wife. She 
heard bim with her sweet mouth grown 
mutinous, and when he had finished said,— 

* You may, and perhaps will, assert your 
authority; and then there will remain one 

thing for me, and that is death.” 

She looked so much in earnest that a sudden 
fear assailed him, leat her death as well as her 
misery should lie at his door, 

** Please yourself,” he said, icily. ‘ You are 
henceforth your own mistress. Make what 
arrangements you like with Snellgrove: he 
will communicate with me. Whilst relations 
between us are so strained it is beat we should 
see as little of each other as is possible,” 

‘* After to-day,” she said in a choked voice, 
‘* you will not see me. I ahallleave with Oherry 
before evening. My plans are all in readiness.” 





* Tam not exceeding my rights when I ask 
where are you going?” 

“To Littlemanor. An old friend of mine, 
Mra. Bagnall, lives there, 
in the convent when I firat entered, and is 
now a widow. She will farnish you with all 
necessary iaformation herself.” 

* You understand that if you leave me now 
of your own free will, that for the rest of our 
lives we are strangers?” he said, frowningly. 

** That is what I most desire; and for your 

ended. It 

And now I leave you, 

because in no way oan I serve you save by 

going. I wish you all the joy that I have 

m , and, because I can't quite forget you 

are still my husband, I will try not to think 

harsbly of you. Good-bye; Heaven send you 
your freedom,” and with that she left him. 

Ontside the door she paused, her heart 
beating tumuléaously; and had he followed 
her then, perhaps both he and she might have 
been spared years of mi ; but he remained 
where he was, and she, toiling slowly upstairs, 
saw something white lying in her pa 

When she had reversed it, she found it was 
the portrait of a woman, fair and young, for 
= years could not have exceeded twenty- 

wo. 

The face was a small oval, with dimpled 
cheeks and ohin, and framed in a tangle of 
dark hair; the eyes were saucy, the 
mouth half infantile, half coquettish; and 


She was a teacher | wi 


Sinolair ; and as he shared his wife's partiality 
tor Ermyn, the girl's life was not wholly 
unhappy, especially as Cherry still remained 


Only the iron had entered her soul. She 
never could forget that she was a wife and 
no wife, From —_—- oe Se ng: 
rumours concerning Nugen re. 
She knew that to some extent, at 
old love held him in —— and 
scarcely anything save scorn _ 


Wenes-cines tines, can Gas opt 
su le 
her Soseal. 


to 
she met 


CHAPTER III. 


* Heng she comes,” said Oaptain Ferrars, 
adroitly shielding little Mrs. Delo’ fro: 
the scorching heat, ‘I wonder who 
Anstey, you are not susceptible to 
beauty, but I think even you will acknowled 
this girl's charms are beyond question.” 

“Oh, Captain Ferrars is 
amoured of this fair syren—how do # 
her?" drawled the little lady. 
Sinker or Stimpson or—” 

‘I's Binolair; I sup 
governor. Now get on 
sive and ive, Anstey ; when once you 
have seen the new beauty you will acknowled, 
you need it. They be 


the old boy 
your armour 


underneath the 4 was written in a/ soon 


“a Soiad it with ; gesture of loath 
rmyn a . 
ing. This was the false woman who had 
made happiness im ble for Nagent and 
herself, Gathering skirta about her she 
went softly to her room where Oherry was 


waiting. 
g done?” she acked. 
* Oh, | oh, missy! don’é go to do 
this thing—have patience.” 
ag her father's spirit bad risen within the 
r 


‘Patience !" she scoffed. ‘‘AmITaslaveas 
well as a wife shat I should tamely submit my- 
self to y and insult? Dear old Cherry, 
there ig only one way before me, and I must 
take it, If you fear to share my fallen for- 
tunes, remain here at Anstey.” 

‘Oh, my ohild! my dear child! I do not 
deserve this from you.” 

“No, you don’t. Iam a wretch; bat, oh ! 
if you knew how very miserable I am you 
would forgive me,” 

And then with wild energy she began to put 
together such of her belongings as Cherry had 


The trio were seated on the 
Delap half wished Nagent 
Miss Sinolair, as she was called, was 


The 
Sinolair and his com 


they 
Nugent listlesely lifted his eyes to the a 
face; then he T itered a sharp PPT ody 
"Good heavens!” and his own face changed 
strangely. 


forgotten, and before nightfall she had left | heart, said, 


the home of her ancestors far behind. 


On her arrival at Littlemanor, she opened | y 


& correspondence with Mr. Snellgrove, in 
which she begged only for an annuity of five 
hundred declining resolutely to take 
more from she estate. 

For the reat she wished to hear nothing of 
or from Lord Anstey. 

“If,” she added, ‘I shall die firat, he will 
be daly acquainted with the fact. Until such 
@ time arrives, I wish to live unmolested and 
unknown.” 

‘‘A most extraordinary girl,” commented 
Snellgrove to Nagent; ‘but really I do not 
see what good is to be done by opposing her 
will. Leave it to time; she will soon grow 
weary of solitude and semi-poverty.” 

Bat jast in this one thing the solicitor was 
a 7 7 P 

course, Ermyn's strange marriage an 
strange diea rance coentell quite @ scandal 
in the county; but if she knew of this, she 
cared so little that ehe made no sign, 

At stated times she drew, or a friend drew 
for her, her litsle income, and gradually she 
dropped out of memory as she had ——_ 
out of sight. No trace of Mra. Bagnall was 
to be found, and everything connected with 
her and her charge was shrouded in mystery. 

The fact was that the widow had married 
again this time choosing as her partner a 
middle-aged professor, by name Robert 





«What is it? Has ber beauty infeoted even 


“ I¢ is not that,” he answered, whilst yet 
his eyes rested on men and suddenly she 
saw him. She sw aside ever so little, 
drew a quick breath, and then walked by 
calmly, totally ignoring him. He stared at 
her like one distraught. This proud, beautifal 
woman was his wife; but she had not forgiven 
him, she would have none of him. Perhaps 
he deserved her undisguised contempt ; bat it 
was none the less bard to bear, ea ly when 
he reflected shat, but for her ill-fated marriage, 
all the wealth of the Anstey’s would have 
been hers, to do with as she listed. 

Beatrice Delap, leaning nearer, daid,— 

“When will you come out of your day 
dream? And why do you look so strange? 
Do you knew her?” 

Res I know her ; I have met her several 
times.” 

“‘ Then she gave you the ont direct’’ (this 4 
trifle maliciously). ‘‘ Poor Nugent! Bat I con- 
fess she is beaatifal enough to sfford a few 
caprices; half the men here are raving of her, 
and it is difficult, I understand, to get an 
introduction.” 

‘I mean #0 accomplish one before twenty- 
four hours are gone,” said Ferrars, with & 
laugh, ‘‘I bave set my heart upon knowing 
the divinity, I wonder how they call her; do 
you know, Anstey?” 
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++ We were never « my 
% . Bomehow it displeased 
4o hear Ermyn and 


at ugent, 
= must be a queer sort to desert you so 


‘Don’t! The shame, if shame there ia, is 
mine; no blame attaches to her.” 


you wherever you go, to enter any house that} There was no relen on the proud, pure 
may shelter you.” face ; no least hint of a resolve in the 

“Yes,” Eermyn broke in bitterly, “ you |grand, grave eyes. Nugent bowed; he felt 
are free to persecute me if you fiad pleasure | there was little more to say. And, perhaps be- 
in doing 90; but one thing at least is my own | cance men always long for the unattainable, a 
—my life—and it is easy to mske one’s own | great longing possessed him to break down 












you 

** If we were better acquainted, we might in |leges of a mere acquaintance; you will not 
time become good friends,’ he urged, lamely, | utterly ignore me?" 

** the experiment is worth trying.” 2 Whes goed eum come of cag intercourse 

“TI think not,” she answered, scornfally. | between us, Bat let it be as you wish,’ and 


slowly disappeared from his view. 


; and so I came to know that you ‘She bas grown very beautiful,” he said, 
were false 0 your marriage vows from first | ‘‘ and she is as good as she is lovely. Beside 
to last, and that all your heart was filled |ber proud beauty Beatrice’s charms seemed 
with anholy love for one who had treated | poor and artificial, although once he would 
you so badly. toe yi cane: you, and, kpeentig ape aay ape Pie may we 

0 ‘ase your name | Long ago, he realised now, 
Hy nb RE ouliieal change ; even when most he loved her 
‘If I promise never to see her, or speak} he had not been blind to her faults and 
with her —" he began eagerly, and ashe | follies ; and although he believed, and believed 
interra swiftly. truly, that next to herself she loved him beet, 


et she never refrained from trying to add to 
long list of captives. She was a born 
quetie and unscrupulous as to the means 
she used to subjugate her followers. As he 
went homewards he could »fford to pity old 
Mr. Delap, and was very near to congratu- 
g himself upon his own escape. 
he next morning he met Beatrice driving 
cream ponies ; and it ocourred to him she 
looked just a trifle sulky. But she drew up 
in that very ae ae of our acquaintance. | beside him with a amile, saying, im- 


votion—because kindness was all unknown to/#o tell you. Please don’t keep the ponies 
me—I would have been your slave right will. | standing, they are so fresh.” 
yed, taking the seat ng oe ag 
remar 


arefal #0 kee me in ignorance of that/aud after some commonplace 
of - waited for her to speak, and this she was not 
a 


She en, do. 
eyes shining with a strange light, and for om ny her bright eyes upon him, she 
“ Algy Ferrara made a communication to 


honour ; bat I will] converse with this beautifal nobody who is 
turning all the men’s heads. Is that true?” 

** If you omit the ‘friendly,’” he answered, 
vexedly. ‘‘ The lady detests me.” 

‘Poor Nagent,” with mock sympathy, 
‘that is a novel experience for you, does 
wife's friendship. not speak well for the fair one's taste. When 

“Is love = mh fleeting poy she py rye po ale 

uestioned, § x i then are s m ” 
a who comes te? _ _— The angry colour flamed into the piquante 

* Bat it cannot be eache well; soon on late is ies it must have been in some queer 
must come to you ; m guard m a 
own.” _ aa 7} place; and as the girl detests you, it is kind 
aaa aol noes f Iam pas wile,” she = 3 her = cal SS _ 

, » ‘may fetters are too gallingever ; Nagent‘ you have never uded 
Frorgott ¢ from your confidence.” 


by her pony By a “1 

should not bard you now ; give 

me time and chance to try. I have AL She started as though he had strack her; 

y life, help me to rectify it, | then she said,— 

Think what a consummate scoundrel I feel| ‘She has bewitched you. I believe, Nagent 

when I remember all that I enjoy and of | Anstey, that you love ber.” 

which I have deprived you—” “16 would have been happier for me had I 
‘I never valued riches overmuch ; it was| done £0,” sadly. * 

love I craved, and that was denied me. No,| ‘And does she know,” sneered the irate 

no, BO; we can never clasp hands as friends, | little coquette, “ that ou have a wife?" 

never be loving wife and loyal husband;andso| ‘' Yes, ehe knows,’ cally. 

let me go away, and hide myself once more * Look at me ; tell me, are you weary of my 

from you. If, doubting you, I yet agreed to| friendship? Have you grown tired of the 

cast in my lot with yours, I perhaps should | woman who all along has loved you? 

grow in time to hate you. If we meet we are Py it by marrying a man 








acquaintances at best—and so good-bye.” 
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* You are brutal, and it is this girl who has 
made you so. I hate her! I hate her! I 
almost think I-bete you, How: oan you s0 
forget the past?” 

“ IT have not forgotten, and I know my mad 
infatuation for you bas rpoiled all my life, 
utterly roined me.” 

“ Say rather that my wisdom made you 
rich at your wife's expence; and that you 


bave regretted nothing until a younger and | 


—— face than mine has pleased your fickle 
ney,"’ 

“Poor Beatrice!" he said, sadly, ‘ per- 
haps you wers not all to blame; at all events 
we will not quarrel now. I loved you better 
than you deserved—mine is not an uncommon 
case, I loved you long after I knew your 
treachery, but, as Heaven is my witness, I 
bave never forgotten that you were another 
man's wife since Delap's ring first shone 
upon your finger. 
never met,” 


Stop!” she panted, “stop! you killme, ' 
Leave me, get out here, I cannot bear your | 


presence longer. Oh, Nagent! Nagent! when 
I bave got used to this eenel trath, F will 
write you to come sagain—if rhe will let you.” 

And that was how they parted, the man 
rejoicing in hie heart that he had found 
courage to show her all the trath. 





OHAPTER IV. 
Mrs Drsrar drove home iv a tansult of feel. 


ing. She wae supremely wretched, her vanity | 


ae well az her so-called love was wounded. 
She hated Exymyn with » strength which 
imost frightened herself, and she vowed in 
her heart thia new beauty should not steal her 
lover from her, 


She even forgot for awhile that very mythi- 


onl wife of Nugent's, whom none of her set. had | 


ever seen or known. 


And when she had indulged in a wild fit of 


weeping, and soundly sabased her maid for 
some fancied transgression, she did her utmoat 
to remove the traces of tears, and assume her 
crdinary manner, Then she sat down and 
wrote Nogent. 

She wae always very ocarefal about her 
correspondence, and although one of the most 
audacious and successful of flirts never went 
beyond the bounds of propriety. She was not 
tho woman to lose caste and wealth by.any act 
of her own. So she wrote :— 


“'Deaz Lorn AnstRry,— 


“Will you call upon me to.morrow 
noon. Iam going to ask a great favour of 
you. You willcall me capricious; out.since 
we spoke of a certain lady [ have had reason 
to change my opinion, and now desire nothing 
80 much ag the favour of an introduction. I 
am sorry to say that I cannot promice you 
Mr. Delap's society, as he leaves to night for 
Liverpool. Kuaowing your kindness, I am bold 
—— to trespass upon it. Yours very faith- 
any, 


** Beatrice Dear,” 


The note deepatched, she rested almost 
content, feeling aseured Nogent would grant 
the desired in‘erview, and coon & comfortable 
conviction possessed her mind that she could 
“fore her tarvel gentle back again.’ 

With the next morning she rose pater than 
usual, bat looking perhaps the prettier for her 
pallor and slight languor, and, having donned 
the panoply of war, disposed herself in the 
gracefnllest attitude upon a couch, Duly at 
noon Nugent arrived, looking vexed with him- 
self and the whole world. 

Beatrice extended her hand, whilat che lifted 
her dark eyes to his pathetically. 

‘I was very nanghty yesterday,” she said, 
vith a faint little smile, “and quite deserved 
you should be angry with me, so I sent for you 
to ask your forgivenese and the boon’ I men. 
tioned. Surely E cannot atone-more: suitably 
for my foelieh words and suepicions than by 
Geriring Miss Sinclair for my friend.” 


I can only wish we had : 


“I forgive you,” heanswered, slowly; ‘ but 
I have no: po wer-#0 bring abont the introdue. 
tion you desire. My friends sre not*Mias 
| Binolair’s,” 
| You mean,” said’ Beatrice, “ you have the 
' power but notthe will?” 
| “We will not quibble over words, Mrs. 
Delap. If you choose'to view my refasal in 
em ty. Lam affraid I cannot convince you 
r+) 38 
| She tried to hold him with ber-eyes, but: he 
, wae L toes against their power; so she 
| “Let ua-be friends again, Nagent. I:cannot 
bear there should be any estrangement 
between us.” 

Bat a man's love once dead does not revive 
| again, and he turned impatiently apo her. 

“More'than three years ago, Beatrice, you 
raised an impassable barrier between us. I 
: meither wish nor would attempt to cross it; 
| and’ if you are able to forget Mr. Delap’s exist- 

by perhaps; but she 

‘ war a tal speech, Bp8 ; 8 
deserved it, although she shrank back as 
though he ‘had strucy her, and she caught her 
breath with a little moan. 

Then like a panther she sprang from the 
couch, and with her head thrown back, her 
lithe, smalt body quivering, and her eyes 
aflame she said,— 
| “You ere afraid’ for me to know Mias 

Sinclair. You srecafraid Jest I should confide 
| certain little matters to her;which you would 

have hidden. Sachas-your pecaliar marriage, 
your utter abandonment of your young wife. 
| You think I am not worthy so much as tp 

exchange word with ker; and T believe you 
lied when you said she knew of your mar- 


She panved for ‘sheer want of breath, she 
' could not even ory cut under his look of un- 
mixed: conterpt, 
| J thank you for your gratuitous insulty,” 
, he-aaid, ae “and can-only regret that I 

exposed myself to them by coming here. If 
; you were a man I should know better how-to 
| answer you;"’ and then, turning on his heel, 
| he left her standing white and rigid in the 
centreof the room, But she did not moan or 
ory out now. 

**T have lost him,” was her first thought, 
| and although she had been so long learning it, 
| it came home to her now with a bitter shock, 
| Then suddenly she laughed softly and cruelly, 
| with the red Hips drawn tightly over the 
| glittering teeth. “ When love is lost ‘there-is 
still revenge,” she thought, “and I will 
make him suffer yet, even ag Ido! I did not 
know how cruel it woutd be to feel he no 
longer cared.” 

Bhe wae fall of self-pity; she who had 
never had any rath upon other women-—-who 
had made it her chicfest pleasure and aim to 
steal away their lovers, no matter at what 
eosttothem. But she was'toomuch s woman 
of the world to sir her grievances in public, 
aod so she went abroad as usual, and as usual 
was attended by her little: conrt of admirers. 
She and Nugent now only bowed aa they 
passed, and Osptain Ferrara was.ata loss to 
account for their chill demeanour, mntil he 
saw that whenever the opportunity came 
Nagent might be seen walking. and taikiog 
with Ermyn. 

**1¢ ien’t fair to the girl,” he said, confiden- 
tially to Beatrice, and she emiled sagely, as 
he ‘went on: “ She yo to know ke it a 
married man—by Jove! T'll tell: ber myseif— 
or will you? Anstey was always fair and 
eqaare before, but I'm hanged if he isn’t 
acting like a cad now.” 

Mrs. Delap shrugged her pretty shoniiers. 

‘' He is free to gang his sin gait; don’t be 
Quixotic and take cs Ore cndgels in defence of 
a mere nobody who has a shameful past !"’ 

“T don't believe it,” the Captain eaid, 
bluntly. “I beg. yonr on, Mra. Delap, 
but I am sure you are misinformed.” 

“ Lord Anstey waamy informant?" 

“Bail, I am like Didymus; and if he 





knows suything against the girl he is a. black- 


| 


ard to publish it. Oh! don’t laugh in that 
fastion, it-ien’t like you—you're the kindest 
little woman under the ean |” 

* Thank-you; butreally, Algy, lam afraid 
you too are going: over: to oh er and 
imtend deverting me for anew’ deity. I mast 
; iting passte.” 

youngfellow laughed out. 

‘Oh, I say; Mra. Delap, that ie a 
joke too far. “You never will be old; 
got the ceoret:ot eternal youth.’ 

‘''That- will do for once; Algy, really you 
ate improving—but at my ne One 
more turn and then I will go-in; it ie getting 
chilly; and oh! how I hate this’place!”’ 

‘Phen why not leave it? Mr, Delap 
would raise no.objection,”’ 

‘I don't think he would,” she had‘almost 
said “dare”; ‘bat: I hate travelling;:o I 
shallstay on a little Jonger-yet.” 

As they tarned: from the pier they con- 
fronted Nogent and HErmyn: the: former, 
looking a trifle ensbarraesed, bowed: gravely 
passe Mies Sinclair took: mos) the 
slightest notice of her rival, and mo:ohange 
was vitible on her lovely face. 

** You have quarrelied ?’ she. asked of her 
companion a moment later. ‘ No, stay, Ido 
not ask to kaow why; probably the estrange- 
ment is only temporary.” 

But she felt strangely restless and: depressed 

she entered her room ; the memory of her 
wrongs had grown less keen, and her‘heart 
had softened mnch towards she man who now 
showed her euch sender consideration and 
devotion. Of course she. should never love 
him, she thought, but it wae bard, to.think 
that-his life should be wholly at she meroy of 
a coquetta who:smiled on bim one week and 
frowned the next. 

“It Laould only believe him worthy,” she 
aaid,.sadly; ‘if only Lknew thatit ia hishears 
and not the fear of the world's opinion that 

— him _— to me.” by , 

ine next day she waa surprised by, a: mes- 
sage, orally given, thatalady wished tosesher, 
and was waiting her io:an aute-chamber; she 
gave no name, but said she camevon bneiness 
of importance. And with no hint of, sheérath 
she. went #0, meet her visitor. She draw back 
with.a slight ind 4 gesture, as.she was con- 
fronted: by Mra. and that lady haatened 
40.aay,— 

* Forgive my, inteusion,.Mias Sicclsir, I 
know it zonst seam unwarrantable,, and only 
cruel necessity would bave brought.me: here. 
I have much to say to you, and I.am.afsaid I 
shall give you pain.” . 

Ermyn. motioned her to. a seat, semaining 
standing herself, and her quiet dignity made 
the other’s.self-imposed task the. more difficult. 

“I think Lam right.in supposing that Lord 
Anstey is your very. great. admirer?” here 
she paused for Ermyn to speak, but nos one 
word would she utter. “I am-aware that he 
is your almost ‘ daily companion.’ ” 

“ All this iairrelevant,” Ermyn eaid, coldly. 

“I can prove to you itis not,” Mrs, Delap 
answered, eagerly. “My dear Miss Sinclair, 
Tam a woman older than you in years and ex- 
perience, and cannot hear to see so, lovely a 
girl drift into a hopeless. and compromising 
ee - Pa . 

She spoke with. a pre y pen 0 
matronhood, and in. the tenderest of, tones; 
but the other, who knew her, was, not moved 
one jot or tittle from her icy demeanour. 

‘Yon have spoken, too plainly not tc 
say more,” she remarked, quietly; ‘‘am I 
to understand that you consider your friend, 
Lord Anstey, an unfit associate forms?” 

The colonr flamed high into the riante face, 
bust bent opon having, her own sweet. revenge, 
Beatrice answered, temperately,— 

“ Weare not any longer friends, owing nolely 
to his conduct as regards f. T reasoned 
with him, and he was very avery. ‘My dear 
young Jady, if your friends krew~ ‘the real 
character of the man, they wold refuse to 





recei fe 
“And how long have you known if, 
madam?” 
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“Tam afraid I have been years learning it; 
I was so loth to believe evil of the friend of 
my childhood, and I never guessed that he 
was’ less true than’ he seemed until he heart. 

deserted his poor fiancée for his wealthy 
consin,—he'is a'matried man, but noone has 
ever ceen his wife," 

* T -have,” answered Ermyn, with a smile, 
in which there was a suggestion of hauwiour, 
“and that is the only bond between Lord 
Anstey and myaelf.”’ 

Beattioe gasped ; thie was certainly ‘carry- 
ing war'into the enemy's oump; bat, quickly 
recovering her celf command, she said,— 

“ But, dear Miss Sinclair, this ie a very 
semeorious world, and your ixterest in our 
ractaal— friend phalt I say ?—fe liable to mis- 
construction. If there is not something queer 
about Lady Nugent, why is she a mere lay 
figure? Te vhe'béautifal 7?" 

* Men are pleased to say go.” 

‘Then she must be a fool,” 

" That does not nseessatily follow.” 

“Then if she is both gifted and beautiful 
why toes not her husband acknowledge her? 
She is a living enigma—if shelives? Has she 
oo to the nunnery from whence she 
came ?” 

‘SE am not'at liberty to tell you so much, it 
is svffivient for me to way I sm as well 
aequainted with Lady Anstey as with mycelf ; 
she huows perfectly well shat I frequently 
meet Lord Anstey, she is not unwilling that I 
should do #0.” 

“ Then she must:be a vory strange woman ; 
evidently she would not throw her husband 
into such danger if whe cared in the least for 
him, But I ‘can hatdlyoredi¢t your story— 
forgive me—but long acqusintance with Lord 
Anstey bas mademe doabtfal of bis honour, 
{ donot know what woman he may have im- 
posed vpon you"as: hie wife, but I do know 
that he'fs an utterly Heartless and unprinacipled 
than ; that forthe dake of woulth he foreswore 
the girl who lived him, and broke her heart in 
doing se.” 

The sudden: colour flamed into Ermyn's 
face; this was ‘teo much, What sort of 
woman was this, who, whilst loving a’man, 
could take away bis bonour to gratify ber !act 
for conquest? She flashed snddenly upon 
Beatrice, her grand eyes fall of scorn and 
indignati 


on. 

**T would haveepared you; Mrs. Delap,” she 
said in swift, low tones ; ‘but you noone me 
to speak, I know the story ot Lord Anstey’s 
unfortunate atéachment, of his fancée's 
treachery, aud I know too tbat you are! the 
Beatrice: Clayton who spoited bie life and 
made bis bride one ofthe wretchedest women 
onearth |" 

Beatrice rose aghast, “ How—howdo you 
know these things, and who are you?" 

“I am the friend of Lady Anstey, and I 
wonder that you dare come to me with such a 
shamefal story, For the sake of cur common 
sex I will'epare you any exposure, but in re- 
turn I demand that you never by word or sign 
presume to show any recognition of me; for 
the rest, I'say when you speak of an honour- 
able gentleman, renvem ber his honour and your 
own perfidy,’ and with those worde she swept 
from ¢he room, her ‘tall figure drawn: to its 
tallest height, her face w little flashedand her 
deep eyes indignant. 

Beatrice tat alone amoment; then, withan 
awful senge of defeat, she rose hastily and left 
the house. Who was thie mysterioas girl’who 
had powerta quell her? How came she in 
possession of Nayent’s seores? And then an 
angry lizhtshone-in her eyes ; it wae all clear 
to ber, Fearing what she (Beatrice) might 
do, be had given hia new love a garbled story 
cf the affair; and ‘being an nneormpalons: girl, 
she was to accept it for truth. She 


gave a-deep gasp of relief. ‘I will enatoh bim 
from her yet; Algy shall help me—she will 
believe him, he is so stupidly and palpably 
honeet—and then if the will not Heten to him, 
I will make the whole place ring with Nugent's 

- Rameand bers!” 
Bhe felt morevcomfortable aficr arranging 





these little matters in her own mind, and 
away from Ermyn she lost her sense of defeat 
an@ comparative insignificance, She was her 
usaal gentle emiling self when next she met 
Captain Ferrars ; only there was a hint of 
sadness in ber manner, which he was quick 
to perceive and interrogate upon. 

Mrs. Delap cast down her eyes, ‘Oh, 
Algy ! @ only I could trust you. With Mr. 
Delap so much away, I em so awkwardly 
placed; then I aut so stupid. I need a man 
to advise me,” 

And ‘of course, she being a pretty woman, 
and ‘he @ young, undaepitious fellow, he was 
flattered by her broadly implied compliment, 
and answered, “You may confide wholly in 
me, if you think I can in any way help you,”’ 

“Oh! so many thanks. The fact ie, Algy, 
I have made an awfol blunder. I went to 
Mice Sinclair this morning quite eager for her 
welfare. You know what a silly, sentimental 
heart I have, and I cannot bear to think that 
® man should trifle with any girl's -affeotions, 
especially a tian in Lord Anstey’s position. 
So I‘told her all abouts bim, and—and of the 
port he played in my pavt!” 

* Ob!" said Algy, after a prolonged whistle, 
“¢hat was certainly calm; he was not to 
blame there!” 

Beatrice nodded her pretty head eagely, anc 
with a Mttle sigh she said, “ How ready you 
are tomisjadge me! Youarereally my friend, 
or I would not tell the trath even to you, The 
world called me mereenary when I married 
Mr. Delsp, bot I was mad, Mad with out- 
raged love'and ptide ; it was not I who sinned, 
although I bore the biame, and even held my 
peace tehim. There was another woman he 
loved—a low: born sweetheart, who took the 
firat place in his heart ; and learning this I 
married Mr. Delap—beownse I knew bim for 
an honourable man |" 

He looked doubtfully at her, bat her face 
was ae innocent asa child’s; her pretty eyes 
were full of pathos, as she added, ‘'Oh, I have 
soffered so much because of him; I have tried 
to save him from worse evil—beoause once I 
loved him ; I have borne plights and even my 
husband’s anger for bis sake, and the veiled 
gneers of a bitter world; and I wonld fain 
eave that lovely girl from a like fate, If you 
tell her my story, she will trast you!” 

* [ede a hatefal task; but,” agall bis doubta 
of her vanished, “ I wil! andertake iv for your 
eske—beonuse yon are one of the noblest of 
wemen,.” 

And up im ber own room Ermyn laughed 
softly and happily'to herself. ‘How strange, 
she mused, that | should take up cadgela io 
my husband's defence! why should 1? and 
againes that woman? Do I oare for him a 
lintle? Yes !—and 


‘¢ This bud of love, by summer's ripening breath 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we 
meet.” 





CHAPTER V, 


Away from the little town stood two people, 
Lord Anstey and the repated Miss Sinclair ; 
bis face was palevandhal!? fierce with emotion, 
hers one conld not ses, purtly because it was 


drooped so low, partly because of the broad 
hat shading it. Nagent was speaking 
earnestly, 


** Do not you. now believe I love you?” 

‘I wish to believe. I try to believe, but 
sometimes it is very hard to keep faith. Not 
fo long ago, oh! nos so very long ago, you 
swore she same vows to her, and I bave read 
that to each soul ia granted only one love.” 

“ And I give you the purest of my heart, 
not the first reckless passion of early, un- 
thinking youth, but the best froits of my 
manhood. Qh! wife! my wife, bid me hope 
—let me think that soon you and I will clasp 
hands as united lovers in very deed and 
truth,” 

Ermyn was shaken ‘beyond:all celf.control. 





my weakness and my womanhood. Yor 
@raw my heart to you, but I must have tims 
for thought. There must be no second mis- 
take, for that would be worce than al), 
Give me three days at leact—it is nob 
much I ask—and then if my conscfence tel!s 
me it is right that I should do this thing, if 
my heart’ still pleads for you, I will hold 
out’ no longer.” 

It was wnfortanate that her last sentencs 
shonld reach the ears of honest, blunderius 
Algy Ferrars, who had been loitering near tho 
couple, unaware of their pretence ; it was un- 
forsunate, too, that an innate sense of honour 
prevented him rentuining for Nogent’s reply. 

© You will hold out a hope that acon I may 
make known my beloved wifé to all she wor!d, 
and show by my devotion to you, that I and 
I alone have been blameworthy? Ermyn, 
Ermyn! will you kiss me in the teken of goo 
faith ? 

She held back a moment—remember 
her life's experience had not taught her mush 
confidence in men or women—then slowly che 
lifted bet perfeot mouth to hie, and hissed him 
once. Juetas slowly and softly she said,— 

“ Now may Heaven grant I may not repens 
my kiss, or you your prayer. In three day? 
from this I wil! give you my antwer, and ob} 
may Ibe guided aright.” Then through tho 
grey fast gathering mist she slowly melted 
and he did not seek to follow her, knowing 
instinotively shat in silence and eolitnds her 
heart would beat plead for him. He went 
home like one exalted above all mundane 
things. Ermyn loved him, or was very near 
to doing so, and ho—well aw he lifted bis hand. 
some face akywarde'the thought. “I don’> 
deserve her, but I will try to; with Heaven’s 
help! will make ample atonement for the past) 
And, thank Heaven, I can go to ber wiih an 
unspotted name, my queen and my wire.” 

Hs found now that bie passion for Beatrioc 
comparcd with his love for Ermyn wns az 
* moonlight unto sunlight; and ae water unto 
wine; ard deep in his heart he knew shat if 
Ermyn refased to hear his prayer, lite wa 
preoticatly over for him. 

Meanwhile the maiden wife hurried to her 
lodgings in a state of excitement she, hersel? 
could bardly underetand, ‘I love him—do f 
love him ?”’ she questioned of berself’ ‘If t 
love bim oan I be aneelfieh enough to considex 
firet hia ultimate good, putting all my 
hopes and wishes aside? Nagens! Nogent ? 
for your sske may Heaven direos me sright,” 

She was nos too pleared when Cherry miei 
her at the door with an announcemen? thal 
Osptain Ferrars was waiting for her. She had 
wished to steal away and hug that newborn 
joy close to her heart—and then it wae suc 
an unusual time for a call! Asshe stood faa 
to face with him she realized in one quick and 
fearsome miinute that what he bad to say 
Closely concerned her future and perhaps 
Nugent's. Bot she was strong to bide her 
emotion as with a emile she tendered hen 
hand. The young man took and held it in » 
kindly presente. He believed she was on tho 
verge of a dresdfnl crime, but he believed, too, 
thas her temptation wae strong, sud he mean! 
to save her, if possible, from herzelt. His very 
@elicacy of! mind and nature prevented him 
speaking the whole trath—poor Algy! who 
meant to do so much good and wrought 80 
much evil. 

** Miss Sinclair,” he stammered, “I como 
upon the psinfnilest errand. Quite inadvor. 
tently I overheard a portion of your conver: 
ration with Lord Anstey; snd—and—ob, by 
Jove! how haré it is to tell you !—for your own 
suke I beg and pray you not to listen to the 
moat unprincipled scoundrel under the eur. 
I ‘have'no motive in paying this except to save 
you from certain misery.” ' 

Bhe snatched her hand from his, All the 
Hight ané colour had gone from her face as Bho 
fank into» chair, snd said, sharply,— 

“Why do you come to me thne? Did Mrv, 
Delsp send you? You are her friend; are 

ou her emissary?” 


* Do not urge me new; have compassion on 7 “No; although, infeed, she begged ms te 
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4#ee you. She isa woman harshly jadged. I, 
myself, once wronged her in thought. She 
married Delap, being mad with outraged love. 
She learned that her fancée was carrying on a 
Jow intrigue with some woman even whilat he 
professed to, and possibly did, love her. And 
then in her anger she cast him aside, —— 
she world to think evil of her that he migh 
go free; and he would not clear her from any 
aspersion. Above all, Misa Sinclair, you must 
remember that as yet his wife is neither dead 
nor divorced,” 

In her doubt and y Ermyn oonld 
soarcely refrain from bitter laughter, that 
these two who sought to save her were ao truly 
ignorant of her relation towarde Nugent. Bat 
with an iron effort she controlled herself, and 


. asked,— 


‘* What proofs oan you give me that your 


Story is true?” 


** Anyone can tell you Lord Anstey married 
his consin Ermyntrude Mary Anstey; that 
after the marriage they at once se , 
none knows why. It may be that she, like 
Beatrice Delap, had learned the trath. My 
only other proof is a certain letter written by 
his low-born love less than a week ago. I have 
it here; will you see it?” 

* No, no, no!” shudderingly, ‘‘ why should 
1? I ah oe word as shat of an English- 
men and a soldier.” 

She did not even ask how it had fallen into 
his hands. He was glad she would not so 
much as glance at the ill. written, ill-spelt 
lester, a clever forgery of Mrs. Delap's, who 
said she had found it on the staira after 
Nagent had left, and had taken care of it 
** jast to convince that poor child of her mad- 
ness’; but she rose pale and stern. 

* You do not know from what you have saved 
me,” she said, in a strange voice; “and I 
never can be svfficiently grateful to you. I 
Shink there is no more to say except—except 
——”" her voice failed her utterly a moment, 
then she went on bravely : ‘‘ Perhaps you have 
been thinking bard things of me which I do 
not deserve. Willyoutry to remember that 
Ihave been a woman cruelly wronged, and 
that I have not deserved my calamity.” 

He would have assured her of hia perfect 
belief in her, hia profound sympathy with her ; 
but something in her attitude and expression 
Stayed his words. 

“You will leave me, please,’’ she sald, 
presently ; ‘and though I shall always re- 
member you with gratitude, I hope we shall 
never meet again—that would be too painfal 
for either,” 

With a few jambled words he took his leave, 


-and then Ermyntrade fell prone to the floor, 


weeping wildly, for “the bud of love” had 


.Droved ‘'a beautong flower ;” and she knew 


that, all nuworthy as he was, Nagent held the 
first, best place in her heart, Oh, the shame 
and sorrow of it! 

Not for a moment had ske given credence 
to Beatrice; bat she could not doubt Algy 
Ferrare—his face bore index to his character. 
And even Beatrice had been wronged; perhaps 
Nugent's sin had made her what she was. 
And then she rose, and her eyes were wild, 

‘ Never, never, never will I see him any 
“I would 
goorn to touch his hand or bear his nam; ; and 
yet—yet! Oh, Heaven, have mercy upon me! 
He is my husband, and I love him!’ 

She went to Cherry. 

‘Get ready to leave to-morrow. Naver 
mind about asking Mea. Sinclair's permission, 
Tam my own mistress now.” 

“Bat, Miss Ermyn,” pleaded Cherry, “I 
shought you and my lord were getting to 
understand each other go nicely ?"’ 

‘That ia all over. Do aa I bid you,” 
answered her mistreazs, ao fiercely, that Cherry 
stood aghast; and manya tear did she shed 
over her packing. Bat in the morning they 
bad left Weston super.Mare behind, and 
Ermyn's note was in Nagent's keeping. It 
ran thas,— 

“Tt is too hard to forget or forgive. By 
Heaven's grace I will see you no more |" 





x. - oem 


He sat staring at it with blank eyes, 
What could it mean? ge By night she 
had been kind and tender ; had confessed 
that her heart was drawn to him, she had 
kissed him, and prayed that she might make 
a right choice. Was this, then, the answer to 
her —_ Oh! how cruel, good women 


can be | 

And then remembering how she had looked 
as she spoke her farewell words, and how 
infinitely gentle had been her voice, he 
brought his fist down upon the table with a 


mighty blow, ‘* By Heaven! other influence 
has been at work; of herself Ermyn could 
never have done this thing! Bea is at 


the bottom of it all, and this is her revenge. 
Will the results of my early folly never be 
ended?” 

He rose hurriedly, with the intention of 
going to Mrs. Delap, but he changed his 

urpose, and hastened firat to the Sinolairs, 
to be met with the information that the 
Peofessor and his wife had left jast an hour 
after Miss Sinclair and her maid. 

They were en route for home, but Miss 
BSinolair said nothing as to her destination, 
and her belongings were left in obarge of 
Mrs. Sinclair, who was very reticent about 
her actions. 

Gone!—wholly gone! leaving no trace 
behind her. Lost to him now and for ever! 
—now, when he had learned his own utter 
x or he was, he staggered und 

srong man ag was, er 
the blow ; it was so unexpected, and so bitter. 
The landlady, strack by the keen anguish on 
his face, asked kindly if she could assist him 
in any way. ‘ 

He never heard her words, he never saw the 
pity in her eyes as he turned away blind and 
mad with the horror of what lay before him. 
And whilst thas dazed and stupid he brushed 
by a little lady, elegantly dressed. 


She veered swiftly round, and said, in 20 


low a voice he did not hear,— 
“ Nagent |” 
Bat she was not lightly to be 


ignored, 80 
following, she laid her little ungloved band 
upon his arm, asking, ‘‘ Ie it thas you pass old 


friends ?”’ 


A sudden fary darkened his face, as his 


wild eyes rested upon her. 

** Woman! " he said through hia set teeth, 
“« what have you done to her? What fiendish 
aw have you used to bring about this 

og 

She had never seen him thus, never felt s0 
merciless a gtip upon her tender flesh, and 
she was frightened. 

‘Tell me what you mean?" she gasped. 
‘‘And loose my arm, you are hurting me 
cruelly. Pray do not make a scene here!” 

He let her go with a gesture of repulsion. 

“What do I mean? Why, that she 
gone, leaving no olue or trace behind her; and 
I believe that you were instramental in bring- 
ing about her departure, that your treachery 
has come between us, 
my heart."’ 

Bat Beatrice had now recovered hereelf. 

‘Peasy be calm,” she said, pityingly. ‘I 
know nothing of what has ocourred; but I 
gather from your cruel words that Miss Sin- 
clair has gone. If that is so, it ia well done.” 

“Will you swear to me,” he demanded, 


“on your honour that your hands are clear of 


this thing?” 


She cast back her head, and with her clear 
eyes looking fully into his, lied to him 


boldly 


“1 know nothing of Miss Sinclair or her 
movementa; but I am glad she has taken this 
course, because, my poor Nogent, you had 
never any right to seek her—remember your 


wife!” 
* She is my wife!" 


Beatrice Delap stared at him as though 


she thought hia love had driven him ; 
then, as slowly conviction stole upon her. 


her face blanched at the thoughts of all her 
fruitlesa intrigues, of her own defeat, and ahe 
seemed about to faint. 





perhaps I should 
that before, bat she forbade it. 
much cause to 
she was learning to love me—I'll s 
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“ Your wife!” ghe echoed, in a dreadfal 
have told 


ec 


voice, and could say no more. 


* Yes; = 
be proud of her bargain, bat 

wear she 
was; and now, could I find who has done me 


this tare, 1 would crash bi 00 I wont 
a y.” 


Beatrice crept a little nearer. 
“ Are you quite sure she is gone?" , 
* As sure as I am of my own identity.” 
- FF ae —— a you very dearly 
0 ve you thus.” 
‘You are not a competent jadge,” he 


answered, his anguish him brutal. 
* You would never understand her $+ and 
noble nature, though you lived in oom- 


munion with her a thousand yeare.”’ 

Beatrice winced, this was plain speaking 
with a vengeance; bat she would show no 
rezentment. 

* All shis is very sad,” she said, with jast 
the right toach of sympathy. ‘' You must let 
| to help you. believe I am not utterly 
stcpid.” 


No wonder that was triste 
through all that hot day! Neither was 
ahe hap when from Algy that 


so Algy said. 

Poor Nagent! He was not bent now apon 
finding his wife. For some grave reason she 
ae seecals' ua sicagaoh uo. noses oguiant 
in his no more 
his fate. He went straight to his solicitor, 
— eae him by the strange plans 

unfolded m. 

For my sake and for my fault,” he said, 
‘Lady Anstey went into voluntary exile, 
leaving me in almost sole of her 
fortune and estates. Now, because all . 
ciliation is impossible I will make what 
reparation is in my power, I have been her 
debtor too long. I freel all claim to 


y resign 
has | the property in her favour. Oat of her fortane 


my creditors were satisfied, with my own 
patrimony I would cancel my debt to her!” 

“ Bas, my lord, that would leave you penni. 
lesa for ey KR. 4,4 = i dal. What on 
earth do you 

‘1 have laid my plane,” said Nagent, with 
a dreary smile, ‘and I was always obstinate. 
You have nothing to do bat draw a 
deeds; and to deliver this letter into Professor 
Sinclair's hands. He will know where to find 
Lady Anstey, and will see that it reaches her. 
No, not another word; I have made my 
resolve.” 

And when he went out of that office he was 
shorn of all his worldly goods; beside a sum 
of twenty pounds he nothing in the world ; 
but he was happier in that thought than he 
could bave been had he remained his obdarate 
wife's debtor. 

His letter reached Ermyn three days later, 


E 


as she sat alone in her apartment in & 
Madrid hotel. It almost her heart to 
read it. 
‘s My BELOVED WIFE,— 
‘‘In making what reparation I oan 
for all the past, I feel Iam but my duty. 
I am going into exile, following your 
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if I dare ask any favour of you, it is that 
will return to your own and Littlemanor ; 
can hurt me more than your refusal 
so. If you could have forgiven, I 
have been a better as well as happier 
; bat you know best, and I have no com- 
plaint to make ; I degerve it all. I shall think 
of you always with love and reverence, and, 
unknown to you, shall keep myself apprised 
so far as I can of all that befalls you. If ever 
I learn you need my — then and then only 
will I discover myself, only to be effaced again 
when you need me no longer. Forgive me, if 
 nonmyy forget me, if to forget me is to be 
ppy. Heaven's e be yours, and may 
— in its mercy remove me from your 
e. 


Hep 


“ Noaent.:’ 


He was guilty—ah ! he had not denied one 
charge brought st him, and yet Ermyn’s 
heart cried wildly for its love. She lavished 
huge sums of money in a vain attempt to find 
him ; and when a year had gone by, broken- 

ly she returned to Littlemanor, solely 
because he had wished it. 





OHAPTER VI. 


Mrs Detar, a widow, still on the sunny 
aide of , and atill to attract, 
drove through the crowded streets with an air 
of utter boredom, There were dark shadows 
beneath her eyes, and the —_ mouth 


“Tate lamented” to 
enter. Certainly Nugent Anstey was not 
absent from her mind, andahe wondered micer- 
ably where be had wd himeelt, for he had 
as com as thou 
cant had opened and swallowed him. erhen, 
by one of those strange chances which are 
little lees than miracles, she lifted her eyes, 
— he wets a her, em —— hades 
a er, and carrying a ha 
oe aselles but the vision of on ig te and 


“she knew him for all his hideous disguise and 


worn aged face. 

With one swifi movement she had sprung 
from the laudau, thinking then of none bu 
Nugent, and as swiftly she cried his name 
aloud. He turned like a stag driven to bay, 
saw her, knew that his secret had passed from 
him ; and then, whether her ory frightened 
the horses, whether he had turned too late to 
flee, neither could ever tell, But all in a 
moment there was the clang of hoofs, the 
terrified shrieks of women, and then, as the 
animals rushed from the scene, they saw that 
ja sap lay with his white face turned up- 

js, and the blood streaming from his brow. 
Beatrice soenged on her knees in the muddy 
road beside him. 

“' He is not dead! oh, say he is not dead!” 
she orled; then strong, kindly arma raised 
her, and a man’s voice, answered,— 

‘'We hope not, lam; but we had best 
remove him at once to 8+. George's.” 

* No, no! he must come to my house, and 
ng will come with us, I remember you, 

¢. Marshall, = you have forgotten 
me—and—and—and I knew him in happier 
Son pelatiog with shaking finger towards 

ugent, 

Privately Dr. Marshall thought the lady 
Qiixstic in the —— but he — = 

protest, and, having accompani r 
to her home, proceeded to make his examina. 
tion. Later, with a grave face, he told her 
that if the man had any friends she had best 
send for them. 

(Continued on page 453.) 
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OHAPTER XIII. 


Nan Rosson mended apace. It really 
seemed as though from the moment her lover 
answered her call andthe beheld him safe and 
well at her side, her progress was quick and 
steady. There were no fluctuations, no com- 
plications in her case. 

Her mother deolared triumphantly that 
‘Mr. Maitland bad saved her life;” and 
though neither Dr. Tucker nor his young 
partner approved of Ciaude Maitland's strange 
conduct, they could not deny that his oppor- 
tune arrival had seemingly called Nan back 
from the gates of death, 

The two men rarely spoke of the matter to 
each other—they knew they differed on the 
subject. John Friar stuck to it that OClande 
Maitland was a scoundrel, and any truec- 
hearted girl bad better be dead than at his 
mercy ; bat the senior partner did not go as 
far as this. He could not approve of the 
young man’s abrupt departure in August; he 
was not quite eure he believed in the story of 
the rich uncle and the forced voyage in the 

acht; but he credited Maitland with an 
nest devotion to Nan Robson, and thought 
he would make her happy, keeping the seamy 
side of hia life, if there was one, hidden away 
from her. 

Oae fact was indisputable: whether from 
bis “‘ancle” or other sources, Mr. Maitland 

ssed an ample command of money. 

nything Nan could wish for, all that conld 

in any way forward her recovery, was supplied 
with a lavish hand. 

Her lover did not occupy his old rooms in 
Delaporte-road, but stayed at a West Ead 
hotel, coming every day to spend some hours 
hoor ha fiancée, and never arriving empty 


ded. 

Besides this he had had a business talk with 
Mra, Robson, when he asked if an allowance 
of two hundred a year would enable her to 
give up dress-making and lodgers? 

The widow declared it was too much—less 
would enffive; bat Claude Muitiand replied 
he did not wish her to be straitened, and he 
forthwith paid two hundred pounds into the 
local bank, where—for the sake of cashing her 
— warrants—she kept a slender ac- 
count. 

In the f.ce of this generosity, Mra, Robson 
could not be — to share the very serious 
—— Dr. Tacker showed of her future son- 
in-law. 

© Sare, sir,” she said, when the doctor tried 
to warn her that she had absolutely no proof 
of Ciaude Maitland's story, ‘he’s that 
wrapped up in Nan, it’s beautifal to see him; 
and the presents he brings her are fit fora 
countess, He loves my girl, he’s plenty of 
money, and he doesn't drink; and, I'm sure, 
if that’s not enough for happiness, I can’t tell 
what is,” 

R:amembering the widow's own history, and 
AOE tert 

ing pr and poverty, it was eas 
to uadereant that the qualities ahe had ou 
tioned seemed to her those most to be desired 
in a partner for life. 

Dr. Tucker expressed a wish to make Mr, 
Maitland’s acquaintance, and Mrs, Robson 
seemed eager to make the introduction; but 
after mentioning it to her son-in-law elect, 
she told Dc. Tacker, frankly, he had utterly 
declined to meet her kind friend. He was 
conscious, she said, hig sudden departure in 
August, and hia equally abrupt return might 
prejadice strangers against him ; and as he did 
not feel upon to explain either to 
outsiders, he would prefer not to meet 
De. Tacker. 

“I know it sounds ungratefal,”’ said Mrs, 
Robson, apologetically, “‘ but you see, dootor, 
he always was odd. Folks who spend all their 
time scribbling aren’t just like other people, 
you see, 





Pcivately, Dr. Tucker was not surprised, 
He had never expected cordiality from Olande 
Maitland; he had been prepared for a care- 
fally made appointment broken with plansible 
exouses at the last moment. The polas. blank 
refusal of the introduction seemed to him 
honeater of the two. 

‘You see, sir,” went on Mrs, Robsor, 
nervously. “‘he knows you went down to Mr. 
Bertram for his address, and he says you'd 
sure to hear ili tales of him at Tempeet Mere, 
for his old friend bas turned againat him, and 
can’s speak badly enough of him,” 

*' And the wedding ia to be soon?” 

‘* Next week, sir, and then he’ll take her to 
Hastings, and stay with her till he’s obiiged 
to join his uncle, and then I'm to go ard keep 
her company. He’s given up the idea of 
taking her yachting, he says she's not strong 
enough for it.” 

“And he still means to have a special 
license, I suppose ?” 

“He did mean it, sir; but as Nan’s 50 
wonderfally better, and St. Ursula’s is so near 
he was saying yesterday perhaps an ordinary 
one would do, for Nan has a fancy for being 
married in church like other folk." 

De. Tacker asked Nan, frankly that day 
whether she was happy. There wag no mis- 
taking the answer of her beautifal eyes. They 
were fall of love-Jight as she said, — 

‘Oh! so happy, sic. It seems just like some 
beautifal dream. You see, I thought he war 
dead and gone, I never dreamed he would 
come back to me like this.” 

*¢ Your mother seems quite satisfied with 
your prospects,”’ eaid the doctor, kindly, “ she 
has quite taken to Mr. Maitland.” 

“ Yes, that ia best of all. I was always 
afraid they wouldn't understand each other. 
Poor mother has seen 80 much trouble, you 
know, dootor, and it makes her suspicious ; 
bat I think she believes in Claude now nearly 
as rauch as I do.” 

Two days later Dr. Tacker met Mrs. May 
a few doors from the Vicarage, and stopped to 
speak to her. 

‘* Why were you not at the wedding?" she 
aeked, pleasantly. “I made sure you would 
be asked to give Nan away.” 

He started. 

** You don’t mean Nan Robson is married 7 
Why, her mother told me it was to be next 
week,”’ 

‘Last night as we were at supper Mr. 
Maitland’s card was brought to my husband, 
and a message, could he see him for a moment 
on private business, Tae Vicar was very 
much taken with him, Is seema the old uncle 
ia growing angry at being lefs so long, and 
declares his nephew must join him in a week, 
eo Mr. Maitland wanted to be married this. 
morning that he might have a few days honey- 
moon before he had to leave his wife. He 
spologieed for the short notice, and asked if, 
the osremony could be this morning, directly 
after thé eight o'clock service. Of couree my 
hueband agreed, and they were married at 
half-past eight today. Mrs, Robson and © 
were the only witnesses, and the bridal pair 
drove off ina cab. I never saw any one look 
80 radiantly bappy as little Nan, and her 
mother seemed perfectly satisfi:d with her 
prospects,” 

Dr. Tacker looked keenly at the lady—they 
were old friends—and asked,— 

‘* What did you think of the bridegroom ? " 

‘*]—" she hesitated, “ Well, the Vicar saye 
he is charming, and certainly he was most 
liberal wish fees—a bank-note, if you please— 
but—he never looks one in the face, and he 
seemed in a nervous terror all the time of the 
ceremony. I began to fancy he bad a wife 
hidden away somewhere or other, and was 
afraid of her arriving on the scene.” 

It was jost as Mrs. May had eaid. The 
wedding had been celebrated directly after 
the short morning service, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Maitland found themselves in London soon 
after nine o'clock. They breakfasted at the 


J restaurant adjoining the railway station ; here 
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@ telegram was handed to Claude which 
geemed to cause him great concern. 

«Siall you be very disappointed, Nan, if we 

- @av't go te Hastings afser ail?” 

«“ Way, no,” ehe said, oheerfally. ‘I don’t 
mind where we go, Olaude, eo long as we are 
éogether.” 

Mr. Maitland explained his unole had tele. 
graphed, asking them both to meet him at 
Dover; and as the old gentleman was very 
ligety and easily offended, it might be a pity 
to go againet his wiehes. 

Nan, who waa the moet trustfal of wives, 
only thought it a fortanate coincidence that 
they were just in time to catch the express to 
Dover. Nor did she notice that their luggage, 
by some marvellous foresight, had been 
labelled for the lawer-place. 

Of course they traveiled lnxarionely, a first- 
clase carriage being reserved for them ; money 
was evidently no objsct to Ciaude Maitland 
nowadays. 

Ho drew a breath of relief when they had 
left Cannon-steeet, and knew that for nearly 
éwo boura they would ba undistarbed. He took 
hia wife's thin white hand in his, and asked, 
senderly,— 

“ Are you happy, sweetheart?” 

“Perfectly, dear! On, Olaude, it seams like 
gome beautiful, wonderful dream. Oaly fansy, 
three weeks ago I believed I abould never see 
you again,” 

“Ana were fading ous of life yourself in 
goneeguence,” be said, fondly, ‘“ Nan, ifever 
I disappoints you, dear, don’t regret that I 
coarse back to you—don't wish thas I had 
come tao fate,” 

* ET couldn't,’ she suawered, faintly. ‘' Why, 
Claude. iife seemed not worth having when I 
thought you were dead; and, oh ! how I hated 
Mr. Bertram, I believed he bad billed you”’ 

“Ge would like tol” maatered Olaace 
ander bis breath ; bui aloud he said, gravely, 
‘Nan, € want you to promise me one shing, 
Oon't tet us ever speak of that man, hia very 
name is painfultome. Heia connected with 
ihe mast terrible episodes of my life. Aga 
you love me, dearest, do not let us talk of 
Bertram {"' 

Ske agreed at once. Whas was there she 
would not have agreed fo for his dear sake ? 

‘ How eurprised moisher will be when sha 
bears we bave not gone to Hastings?” said 
Wan, suddenly, 

You muat write to her to-night,” said 
Wir. Maitland, cheerfully, ‘I don't want her 
to think I have spirited you away.” 

“What a lovely day it is!" oried Nau; 
‘twho would think this waa the proverbial, 
doll, glsomy November! I don't want to be 
guperetitious, bat, Ojande, I can’t help feeling 
glad our wedding-day is fice.” 

“T bope the sea is calm,” said Mr. Mait- 
tand, thoughtfally, ‘‘or my uncle will have a 
bad pacsage.” 

“ Ten't is rather late in the year for yaohi- 
ing?” asked Nan. 

“Yea; bat he always clings to it aa long aa 
lac paxeibly can, Poor old man, he is never 
beppy on share; bat in @ week or two he will 
have to make tracke for Madeira, or some 
other warm place, aud seltle there for the 
Winter,” 

They wers evidently expected gi the hotel. 
Waitlend told his wife directly he received 
hia uncle's telegram he had “ wired’ to secure 
rooms. The hotel proprietor might have told 
a different story, buat Nan recked nethbing of 
éhat, She was as happy as a child, and only 
dreaded the introduction to old Mr. Maitland 
which must take place soon. Olande’s unole, 
jiowever, seomed to be she most changeable of 
mortals. Tha morning brought azother 
telegram. There bad beon an accidens to his 
yaobr, and he had been obliged to put up at 
ébe Hovel dea Bains at §:. Madeleine, where 
he hoped they would join him. 

Nau's geography was not of the modera 
order, and did not inolade a minute acqnaiut- 
@uce with Franch watering places; bas Cisude 
aerured ber 8s. Madeleine waa a charming 
winter resor? ou theshorezol the Mediterranean, 


and that the place would be sure to do her no 
end of good, and the ides of visiting a foreign 
land was pleasant to the girl who bad seen so 
lissie of the world beyond a London suburb. 
So after a day at Dover, to rest after her 
journey, they crossed to Calais, and then made 
sheir way by easy stages to the South of 
France, pausing at every place which seemed 
worth visiting, and travelling in the most 
comfortable and leisurely fashion, until Nan 
began to think old Mr. Maitland would surely 
be tired of sxpecting them. 

There was ons drawback to her bliss; only 
one, but that was no trifle. Their wanderings 
had been so uncertain she had been unable. to 
hear from her mother. She had written to 
Mrs. Robson several times, but never in any 
letter had she been sufficiently certain of their 
next halsing-place to give au address, 

It was a week after that strange, lonely 
wedding that Mr. and Mrs. Olande Maisland 
found themselves at last at S+. Madeleine. 
Here a charming maisonetie had been pre- 
pared for their reception, and two neaily- 
dressed French servants, had everything in 
readiness for thelr temporary employers. 

* Do you like it, Nau?” asked her huaband, 
as he drew her ont on to the pleasant flower- 
scented balcapy where they could ges the 
bine waters of the tideleas sea, ‘* Dsrling, do 
you think you oan be happy. here with me?" 

‘Tt looke like Paradise,” said Naa, ‘Oh, 
Claude, how kind of your unale to. ged this 
lovely place ready for us. Ishs here? Iam 
quite soxious to see himand thank him." 

Bat the wandering old man was not 
st 8%. Madeleine. After getting everything 
prepared for hia children's recsption he had 
wearied of the pretty little village and gone 
back to Pariv. 

Nan beard this with asigh. She began to 
fancy Mr. Maitland, senior, was something 
like a living will-of-the-wisp, whom they might 
spend their lives in pursuing and. never over- 
take. 

** On, Claude, shall we hava to staré again 
after your unde? This is auch a lovely place 
I —s* like to have staycd here a listle 
while." 

‘* You shall stay here till you are tired of it, 
Nan,” he answered, warmly, ‘‘My unole is 
eccentric, but I can't have my wife worn out 
with tramping after hia vagariex. You and.I 
will sessla down here, Nan, and play at 
housskeeging." 

‘And I may write to mother and give her 
an address at last,’ 

Claude Maitland wrote also. He believed 
Mra. Robson to be & shrewd business-like 
woman, who would understand his need to 
study his uncle's whims betier than his wife 
could do. He told hia mother-in-law he had 
brought Nan to this far.off French village 
beoanse Mr. Maitland had asked them to join 
him there, 

It was such a lovely spot, and the mild 
climate would be eo good for hie darling after 
her recent illness that he fels disposed to stay 
for the six months for which his uncle had 
taken the maisonette He had not the slighsest 
wish to separate her from her ohild. Would 
she come out to 8%. Madeleine and ba. their 
gaeat, 

Nan would be delighted, and he himael? 
should be gratefal, as from time to, time he 
might be obliged to devote & few days to his 
uucle, and he shrank from the idea of leaving 
his wife alone. 

Mrs. Rabson showed the letter to Dz. 
Taoker. 

“T always have said, rir, young manried folk 
were begs lefo to themselves, aud I've alwaya 
hoped never to leave old England; bat then 
isa tras what Mr. Maitland says—he'll have 
to dances attendance on his uncle; and Nap, 
she's no more fit ta take cars of herself; than a 
baby, 80 I think I shall have to go.”’ 

“T think yan ought to go,"’ said the doator, 
& little gravely, ‘' 80. Madeleine. ia an obsause 





French village where there are probably no 
| Eoglish, and your daughter would bs sadly 
' Joncly ia her husband's abzenos, Bat, Mes. 


Robson, you ought to persuade your son in. 
to try to earn a compe for himeelf, 
weary work depending on relations." 

“I'm glad you think I ought tago,” said 
Robaon, wiping her eyes; ‘' though I'd be far 
heppisr here in my own little house, I don't 
doubt Nan's made a grand matoh, and 
lucky girl; bat I'd have liked it better if 
married a small tradesman or a city 
and settled down somewhere near me.” 

‘We cannot chooze there things,” said the 
doctor. kindly, “Ifyou really make up your 
mind to go I'll fiad out all I can about the 
trains for you. I expact it ‘ll be.a tedious 
journey at the bet.” 

as his word. Mra. Robson 
always said she never could have got to 8%. 
Madeleine without his help; but even with it 
the journey to the extreme south of France 
was eofficiently perplexing to a. woman who 
had never been out of England in her life, and 
for years bad never gone beyond a twelve 
mile radius of Charing-cross: 

She knew not a word of Frenab, and had 
a rooted distrust of all fore ; but all's 
well that end’s well, and Mrs. Robson did get 
to 8:. Madeleine at last, Weary, travel stained, 
and jost a little cross, she stepped on to the 
platform late one December afternoon; to be 
met by Nan, looking a vision of health and 

of chestnut velves 


** Mosher ! ob,. a” 

ny hee a be ag oo oral Mra.. Robson, 
a vingly ; ‘you jost like, a princess, 
ond, and as. bonny, aa before your illness. 
Thia must be ao fina place for sick 


“He started thia morning for Panis. Hia 
unole. sent for him, it’s my. belief, mother,” 
said Nan, a little rebelliouslg.. ‘‘Oid Me. 
Maitland thinks Ciande is.bo fo.rush after 
hima to she end. of the world if he.does bab lift 
up hia.little finger!” eg. 9 

‘Well, child, the. old gentleman's liberal 
enough,” gaid the ex.landlady,.as she. took her 
seat beside Nao in tha. rather antiquated 
voiture which plied fer hire at. the atatien ; 
“and I suppose he's a right to look for. some 
return.” 

They drove slowly through the wiading 
lanes, beantifal even in December, and, Nao 
pointed out to her mother the quaint old 
church, the promenade by the. sea, and the 
one or $wo little. shopa in the narsow -village 
Brees. 

Tan's it a lovely spot, mother?" 

Mra. Robson heaved somathing like a sigh. 
“Tf it makea you strong. dear, and you're 
happy here, I shall not ba the one, to fiod fault 
with it; baito my mind it’s nothing Jike so 
convenient as Falham ; and if you mass. bave 
the sea to look at, why, Margate sould. ba 
much more cheerfal, and far eaaier. ta ges ad.” 

Nan smiled; she.and her mother ware whe 
fond of each othex, but they had, never. 1 
at thinga in the same way. 

Mrs, Robson praised the masisanetie. aa 
much as her daughter eould desire, and: waa 
delighted io find.tbat one.of the neat.handed 
maids could speak and understand a Jitile 
English, having. been waitreas at an hotel 
much patronized by touxiets.at Cannes, Tu 
be eure Marie required yon to speak.about as 
slowly as & faneral marob, and .her, limited 
English vocabulary had a strong French 
aceent, bas, as, the visitor told Nao, it was 
something not’. to have to fall back upon signs. 

Nan's own French had improved sinos..she 
came to Si, Madeleine, bat it was. still slew 
and halting. Sze spoke correctly; bat always 
had to translate ber thoughts Jaborioualy 
from Exglish, She made her wishes koows 
to the cervanta essily enough; but she would 
have been incapable’ of carrying on. & long 
conversation on varied subjects with anyoue 
of her owa class. She was.reading French 
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books assiduously with the help of a dictionary, 
and trying hard to improve herself in other 
ways. 

2 Yon know we shall have tolive in England 
atter a while, mother, and somes day Clande 
will be a very distinguished person, and I 
= like him to -be ashamed of his 
w 

Mes. Robson looked at the gitt anxiously. 


To her mother's eyes Nan-was.perfect ; itwas 
that score 


which brought the teara 
there. at the young wife in all 
the glow of her bridal. . & dim~fore- 
boding seized on the . What did sake 
know, after all,.of a man to whom she ‘had 


If Claude Maitland proved unworthy of the 
$ruat — in him, it would be Nan‘s death. 
blow. Some women can survive the of 
an ideal; some can gather up the crumbs 

from the wreck of their dreams, and:be happy 
still; others throw themselves into a vortex 
of dissipation, and try to forget; but a few, 
with hearts too trae and trusting for this 
— world, jaet sink under the awakening— 


no fearon 
Oaly, 


CHAPTER XV. 


However sympathetic one msy be by nature, 
is is well-nigh impossible to feel as much for 
trials we do not witness as for those we sce 
and share. 

Hildred Elcinore had never forgotten her 
family during her three months' happy visit 
to her aunt Bessie; bat when she returned to 
Little Netherton it seemed to her she had 
never realized she terrible straits of their daily 
life, The grinding poverty, the ceaseless effort 
to make both ends meet appealed to her with 
new force after sho3e weeks of ease and plenty 
in Daffodil-road. 

The home.coming was not propitious, poor 
child. She thoughs afterwards that first day 
was an omen of what was to follow. It was 
five o’olock when she reached the rural station, 
which, distent though it was, yet formed the 
nearest railway communication with Little 
Nevilared lighted quickty, and looked eager! 

e ‘qa ’ enugerly 
round for some familiar face, Sorely some- 
one had come to meet her, Taere was nothing 
snobbish or’ caloulating about the girl; she 
would have welcomed her little sivters in their 
shabby frocks; only her heart cried ont 
eagerly fora word of greeting—and there waa 
no one, 


No other passengers had stopped at’ 


Rasholme, so when she'train had gone ont the 
whole attention of the combined’ porter and 
station.master ‘wae at Hildred’s service, She 
knew him well, for it was Mre. Elsinore's 
custom #0 go into market at the next town, 
and she always treated herself to two penny- 


worth of train on these occasions. Ever since‘ 


Hitd@red could remember it ‘had been a com- 
mon thing for her or her sistersto walk up to 
Rasholme to meet mother and help carry her 
parcels. 

* Ia there no one to:meet me, Mr,"Ward?” 

“No, that there ain't, missie. Did they 
expect you by this train?” 

“Yes,” Saelooked wistfdlly at the kindly 
face. ‘Ot course I cam walk: home, but there 
iz my I od 

John Ward looked at it rather critically. 

_ “ Your mother was here yesterday, Miesie. 
Sae said you’d ba here some time to-day, and 
I was to tell you to send on your box by the 
carrier, but he’s past now and you'd have to 
wait till to-morrow afternoon for the things.”’ 

“T can carry my bag,” said Hildred, 
bravely ; ‘“but 1’ll leave the box if yeu willbe 
kind enough 40 give it to the carrier © to- 
morrow.” 

It was nearly four miles-to Little Netherton 
and Hildred was tired with ‘travelling, and 
fsint from -want of food, for’in the hurry at 
chan carriages the basket of dinver her 
aunt had given her had been left behind. 

The bag was heavy and the air hot and 





oppressive with the promise of a storm. 
Wearily the poor girl trudged on, and she 
could not help thinking as her family wanted 
her 80 little, they might as well have«left her 
with her aunt. 

She had gone little more than a milewhen 
the storm broke. The rain came down ina 
pelting shower, as though the 
vast reservoir of which the plag 
‘been removed, while peals of distant thander: 
sounded in her ears. She was so tired she 
= have sat down by the roadside 
never reach the welcome sightof the old 
church tower. 

“Hil Who's there? Mies EHildvedsitoan's’ 


be you!” 

It was atill raining, th the violence of 
the storm had spent i 
direction of the voice, Hild@red saw Mr. 
Gibson's gig, and the «farmer himself, well- 
protested by his mackintosh; 

“Jamp up,” he o 
you're not fit to walk four the beat of 
weather, | much lem: whew youre soaked 


Hildred accepted gratetally. 

es, you eo take ‘measfdeas w= Iyer 
. Gibson, I can manageessilyto.wa C) 
from there," 

“ Not.a-bit of it," sai the farmer, cheer. 
fally. ‘' You juss come tothe fararand have 
some-tea and get dry, and I'iltake you home 
afterwards. You'll be tootate-for tea at the 
Reotory, and you look done ap.” 

She was almost ready to ory at ‘the kindly 
words, and Farmer Gibson felt indiguant with 
Mrs. Elsinore for letting her come home un. 
met and onwelcomed, 


‘The missis ’1l be real glad to see you, Miss}com 


Hildred, and—you won’s mees anyone ele. 
David's gone to Australis.” 

‘To Australia !’’ 

** Yes, and ‘you're not to go blaming your- 
self for what's past and gone. It'll do him a 
lot of good to see the world a bit, and his 
mother and I both feel is was better for our 
boy to have a sharpish blow now than to mate 
with a wife who had no heart to give him,” 

‘‘ Bat what's become of the farm?” 

‘His brother's ‘looking afier it. Jim's 
engaged now ‘to Annie Lawson one of the 
nivest girls in the parish, and I've a notion 
they'll be married before the year's out." 

Annie Lawson was very pice. A farmer's 
only daughter, thoroughly ‘domesticated, but 
yet with a superior education and bright, 
intelligent ‘ways, Hildred congratulated “her 
old friend warmly. 

“We were a bit surprised when we heard 
you were coming home,” remarked Mr. Gib- 
son. ‘ Did you'get'tired of London ways?" 

“Unole and aunt. wanted to keep me 
always,” said Hildred; ‘they thought as 
father had nine daughters he might spare them 
one, bat mother ‘said it was not fair to the 


The farmer flicked his whip rather aimlesely 
abont the leaftees ‘hedge. He had something 
to- say, bat, not béing used to mach talking, he 
did not know how to begin, and he was afraid 
of frightening Hildred. 

“I'm glad you're back,” he said, at last; 
‘‘pareon haen"'t looked the right thing at all 
lately, and I’m thinking he’s miszed you." 

‘Do you think he’s ill, Mr. Gibson ?” 

“QOhdear, no.” Toefarmer hesitated more 
than ever. ° Times have been very bad, you 
see, Miss Hildred, and I’m thinking the ill- 
— in the spring was a great expense to 

m ai) 


‘ Hildred looked frankly into the farmer's 
‘ace. 

‘“Do you mean he's troubled about money, 
Mr, Gibson? He always is, you know,” 

“I'm atratd, mry dear, he'a taken the wrong 
way out of it. He's said nothing to me. He 
was always’a silent man; but i's whispered 
about he's given a bill to someone in the town 
in resarn fora small advance of money, and 
that now the time’s come'to pay it back ‘he's 


was one! get 


ried, tooane “ Why, | repeated 


Hildred looked whites as death. 
‘Ie it true?" 


and I’ve been neighbours for many years, and 
I’m a sharper man of business than he is, If 
things get very bad, persuade your father to 
les me deal with this money-lender ; I should 
better termes than he would,” 

“* Itia so kind of you te care,” said Hildred, 
wistfally. ‘Oh! Mr, Gibson, I wish they 
had let: mestay:in London, and try to carn 
money. It isso hard for father." 

"And they say the Earl's dangerously il!,”’ 
returned the farmer, ‘‘or may be he'd have 

It’s come to this, Mies Hil- 
}dred,; someone must help soon. The income 
from the living’s fallen off dreadfully even in 
the last six months ; it’s nos enough to keep a 
man and his wife comfortably, let alone nine 
children.’ 

Hildre@ looked very grave. When they 
stopped at the Manor Farm and Mr. Gibson 
hie entreaties to her to goin, she 
yielded, She seemed to feel she must have 
time to-resover herself before she saw her 
father. 

‘+ Here, mother, I've brought you a visitor,’ 
cried the farmer, cheerfally. ‘I met her try- 
ing to walk from the station with a bag as big 
as herself, and I told her she must have some 
of your tea before she went any farther.” 

The big farm-house kitchen looked a very 
blaze of comfori. Hildred forgot how much 
she had soffered at the formal teas in the best 
parlour. Her very heart was sick with anxiety 
and fear. . 

Mrs. Gibson might be blant spoken and 
Unrefined, bat she was true, and Hildred felt 
fresh courage as she received her warm wel- 


e. 
“‘ Bit you down there, and take off your wet 
clothes,” commanded Mrs. Gibson, “ we'll 
— tea in jiffey. Why, child, you look tired 
out!’ 

The farmer had gone out to give some 
orders about the horse. Hildred let her tears 
drop freely. 

‘It's very foolish; bus no one came to meet 
me. It seemed as if they didn’t care.” 

‘¥t's a good long walk, my dear,” said the 
practical woman; ‘‘and you know there's 
always plenty todo at home ; but they do care, 
Ioan tell you. I met the little girla only 
yesterday, and they were all agog that Sissie 
was coming home,” 

Oreatare comforts have some effect on the 
apirits, When she had been dried and 
refreshed Hildred felt quite another creature, 
and was quite ready to acoeps Mra. Gibszon’s 
reason for the lack of wefoome ‘which had 60 
tried her. 

“Come over here whenever you have & 
mind,” said the farmer's wife, kindly, as 
Hildred clambered up in the old-fashioned 
gig, for Mr. Gibson would not hear of her 
going on foot with‘her bag to the Rectory. 

How dreary the neglected garden looked, 
Hiidred thought as she was ‘set down a} her 
own gate and walked up the weed-strewn 
path. 

Everything was in need of repair—a little 
money spent in time would have transformed 
the place. Now the gate hung crooked, baving 
lost one of its hinges; the fence was-broken ; 
and as she drew near the house’and glance 
at the windows, she could see that some of 
the missing panes of glasa had been replaced 
by equares of paper, natin 
’ What a contrast to the trim little villa in 
Daffodil-road, where'all wae so-well cared for. 
The houte door stood open, and Hiidred 
walked wearily in. Martha met her in the 
hall, 

“So it's you, Dreda,” and she kissed her 
with some show of affection, ‘Mother would 
Hhave it you had missed your train. I hope 
yor don't want any tea; we have had ours 
long ago, and there's not a spark of fice in 
the kitchen grate, bat I conld get you some 
bread and buster.” 

Martha did not mean to be unkind; her 





in a fix.” , manner was always blunt, bat she spoke with- 


“T'mafraidso. Now, Miss Hildred, parson * 
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[SILDRED, TIABD WITH HER LONG JOUBNEY, TROUDGED WEARILY on! 


out the least wish to wound her siater—merely 
intending to state the case plainly. 

Hildred shivered, and felt thankfol she had 
accepted Mra. Gibson's hospitality. 

“Your box is coming, I suppose?” said 
Martha, after Hildred had declined the bread- 
and-butter. ‘' Bat what have you got in that 
bag? It looks a new one.” 

“It is; Aunt Bessie bought it for me when 
we went to the seaside."’ 

*\ I¢'s well to be you,” said Martha, with a 
careless Inugh. “Bat really, Hildred, I'm 
glad you’ve come home. Janey is no more 
uee than a baby; I've had to do everything 
myself," 

“ Bat Maria used to work very well,” 

‘Maria's been gone for ages,” replied 
Martha, frankly. ‘‘We bave a woman in 
once a week to do the washing and scrub the 
house. Things are very bad, you see, Hildred ; 
and though Maria’s wages were small, she had 
an enormous appetite.” 

“* Where's father?" 

** Gone to christen a baby who's dying, three 
miles off; and mother’s lying down with one 
of her sick beadaches ; the children are play- 
ing in the garden. I told Janey to look after 
them, but I daresay she won't; she’s fit for 
nothing but reading books,"’ 

When the Rector of Little Netherton came 
bome he found the blinds drawn in his study, 
the lamp lighted, and the tabie arranged more 
neatly it had been for weeks; while in 
the old leather chair sat Hildred, with a emile 
of weloome as he entered. 

‘*What bave they done to you, child? 
You look quite a fashionable young lady.” 

**I am just the same, father. Oh! father, 
please say you're glad to have me home.”’ 

“T am ve to see you, dear; but I 
think it wo have been —— for you if 
we could have spared you altogether to the 
Warringtons,” 

‘No, father,” she said, lovingly, “I'm 
your own child, and not to be given away. 





Father dear, how ill you look, and your hair's 
greyer than when I went away. Have you 
missed me?” 

He stroked the bright head tenderly. 

‘* Aye, child, I have missed you sadly; but 
I always felt you were better off. I knew my 
sister would be good to you." 

‘“‘Bhe was as good as she could be; but, 
father, through it all I wanted you.” 

a was at nine : a very stale loaf and a 
remarkably small piece of Dutch chese, flanked 
eee apn te th iivivg. 

y were pam y over-r 

Hildred ate hardly anythin 
was dainty, only the terri gloom which 
hung over the house seemed to have taken 
away her appetite. 

Her stepmother was coldly satirical as to 
her “‘ grand relations,”” and the girls a little 
envious. Hildred felt, as she got into bed that 
night, as though her whole life were a failure, 

she must be altogether a different person 
aa Uaole Dick had called a sun- 


mH. 

One thing she found out ually but 
surely before she had been at a week ; 
it was @ cardinal sin to speak of Daffodil.road, 
- the relations who had been so kind to 

r. 

Mes. Eleinore was highly incensed because 
her sister.in-law bad not invited Martha to 
fill Hildred’s place. 

The girls were mildly scornfal when the 
aunt they bad never seen was mentioned, 
even tne Rector seemed to shun the subject 
of the Warringtona, 

* Your Aunt Bessie is well off, She can’t 
understand our straits,” he said once to 
Hildred, “ and, child, to tell her of them 
seem like aeking alms, and I have not 6 
low aa that ; 80, remember, Hildred, nota 
of our poverty in your letters.” 

Hildred obeyed him, with the result, that 
letters became so short and strained Mrs. 
Warrington had very little pleasure in them. 





Meanwhile the chain of tightened ite 
yoke and kept the Eleinores ¢ in ite grip. 

“What are you writing, father?" asked 
Hildred, when she had been at home two 
monthe, going into the fireless study one bitter 
November day, and finding the still 
over a letter he had hours before. 

Mr. Elsinore loo up with a troubled 
expression on his face. 

‘* Hildred, do you know but for an old 
woman’s malice you would have been an 
heiress?" 

Tne gitl thought his mind was wandering ; 
but he went on,— 

‘Your grandmother died this very year 
worth more than a million of money. She left 
her whole fortane to a man who bad not the 
slightest claim to it, and I am writing to him 
now.” 


“Bat why?” exclaimed Hildred, “ surely 


you have not——"” 
The Rector finished his sentence. 


(To be continued.) 
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[MB, MAXWELL STOOD EAGERLY WATOBING THE BEAUTIFOL FORM BEFORE Hx !] 


TWO WOMEN. 


al 
CHAPTER VII. 


HestrrR was not unhappy in her school 
home. There was an old-world flavour about 


Victorian Era, that appealed to her. 

Bhe had left Sedgebrooke in an almost spa- 
thetio condition of mind. Mr. Chetwynde's 
treatment of her letter and her wishes had 


She took all her treasures with her, her books 
= —- few pictures, and she went about her 
ar 





consciously in with this mood. Even in her 
wearin the girl could not withhold a 


with, the head of the , who greeted her 
warmly and tried to make her feel at home. 
There was nothing beautiful about Mixes 
Graham. She was a homely, middle-aged 
woman, with a bright sensible face and clear 
kind eyes; but Hester felt drawn towards her 
new dian, while on her side the governess 
was immediately attracted to the proud, cold 
girl with her secret of sorrow £0 re- 
vealed in her magnificent eyes and restrained 
manner. She had been prepared for some- 
“rT oo the Sedgebrook carriage 
wo days before, 
nail selled op to her Geen, ont Bien. Campbell 
in her costly widow's weeds had been ushered 
into her presence. Her errand was soon ex: 
plained; with all her well-cultivated charm 
— distinct touch of flattery, Mrs. 
Camp placed her difficulty before Miss 
Graham, She wished her step-daughter to 
become an inmate of Woodstock House, as 


ip her. 
strict discipline; she was 
peng ee aa extremely ad 
, inate im ir. legal guard 
bad ‘desired further # » and so in her 


pbell had 

thought of Mies Graham, whose charming 

school and excellent method and—Mre, Camp- 
= nee -— say —, - om 

matter was arrap ly, and the 

bed rolled away fleetly, 

—— schoolmistress enchanted with the 

_ » gracious woman who sat within 


Bat the moment she beheld Hester and 





came into direct contact with the girl's 
dignified, yet sweet, soulful individuality, she 
seemed to ize the true being who had 
sat with her ey we before, oe 
glamour over pretty words, 

comely presence, the delicate flattery. She 
was and pained as she looked at 
Hester. Taois was no unroly child, no idle, 
unworthy nature, This was a delicate, sensi- 
tive, intellectual creature, whose mind would 
matoh her young body's physical charm and 


beauty. 
Be, ty on un freemasonry as it were, 
these two aba ~ B= drawn t ’ 
the a rness and the oe 
high-strang, mangiaative girl; and so it was 
that ly had a week passed into oblivion 
before Hester's crushed, disappointed spirit 
— to lift its head and draw fresh breath of 
6. 
She put her sorrows behind her; she never 
let herself think of those things that had s0 
Casteyade, tough, hadi dae done oo, the letter 
hetwynde, R lone £0, the 
would not have reached him, for, according 
to instractions and to her — Mies 
Graham would have forwarded the letter to 
Mrs. Campbell. Not that this would have 
been a tack at all pleasant to the governess, 
whose liking for Hester bad ee 4 = 
@eepened at further acquaintance w er 
pupil, and who almost resented Mrs, Camp- 
bell's wishes in thia respect, but a promise 
once given with Constance Graham was 
always a promise, and consequently Hester's 
correspondenee, had she had any, would have 
been forwarded to Bedgebrooke. “4 
The girl, however, had neither the intention 
nor the wish to write to Mr. Chetwynde, the 
only person to whom she had to write. She 
accepted his former treatment of her letter as 
more than eloquent of his attitude towards 
her, and she determined never to approach 


him again. 
Bhe fell into her place in the schcol quietly. 


—e 
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She was not treated like an ordinary pupil, 
her talents and knowledge put her above and 
apart from the others. She atudied like the reat, 
and was regarded with some awe and a good 
deal of admiration by the limited number of 
girls who resided under Miss Grabam's care. 
Hester's quiet, proud manner did not en- 
courage confidence or enthusiasm, bui her 
kindness was speedily recognized. 

Examinations were jast starting, and she 
was quick to give her help to anyone of the 
girls who needed it and appealed to hersuperior 
knowledge for assistance. She seemed 
to make no choice among the pretty young 
oreatures, but in reality the of her 
heart went out almost unconssio to a 
stout, fair-haired girl, by name Leonore h- 
ton, an orphan who had lived with Mies 
Graham for some years, and who would be 
Hester's cawpanion during the holidays «that 
were closeat hand. 

At first Hester had imagined Leonore to 
have been a depeadent, some-peer.atom of 
charity, buiishe was soon undeceived, Miss 
Leighton wasan heiress in ber own right of 
a really enormons fortune. She was the child 
of humble parents ; ber father bad been a self- 
made man who had amasaed money in a 
miraculous way, and who in dying had 
bequeathed hia child to the care of hia lawyer, 
with instructions that she was to be educated 
as near to perfection as possible ; to be brought 
up adbsolutely apart from any of her humble 
belongings ; to adopt a better and more high. 
sounding name than the one she inherited 
from him, and was to be found a husband of 
good sccial postion as soon as her education 
was completed. 

Hester felt-a great pity and affzction rice in 
-her chilled heart for this girl. It was impos- 


sible not to be sorry for Leonore, she was so 
very, very rich, eo overweighted with her 
wealth and the duties imposed on her by that 
wealth, 

She was co very plain, too, clumsy and 


stupid ; despite all and every effort, her educa- 
tion pa at a tortoise-Jike pace. She 
conld not learn; Miss Grabam waa in despair 
about: her. 

She waa now ninetesn years of age, and she 
was aa backward as. a child of twelve. Sho 
tried her beas, bat her brains were dali.and 
would not help her, And:thia very, year she 
was to leave her schoo] and make her appear- 
ance in the world where already the fame of 
ber fortune was known. 

Hester's pity for the gitl was deep and 
Sincere, and to Leonore. Leighton alone she 
unbent from her proud reserve, and held.out 
the hand of frieudsbip and affcotion. 

In return she received simple adoration, for, 
dcapite the duluess of her intellectual.brain, 
Leonore had enough of her father's shrewd- 
ness in her to grasp the true from the falae, 
<—. Hester's sympathy had she true ring 
Hester's affection looked for no material 
rejorn; ehe was in the other. girl's eyes a 
princess of beauty and aweesveas:; and.as for 
ber cleverness, Leonore was. fully. determined 
that Hester conld de anything and. everything 
& haman brain and human. being conid 
perform, 

Naturally the event of a marriage in the 
neighbourhood waa a great affair to sheyschoal 

ile, and aa glimpees of Violet's delieste love- 
ineas had been caught from time 4o-time, the 
romance and excitement over her wedding was 
doubled in consequence. 

If any one of her echoal comrades ventured 
to wonder why Heater.was not included in the 
feabivities of her step aiater's wedding they 
none of them expressed:20 much to her; and ag 


confias their curiosity to intile questionings 
and auswers among themselves. 

The days wore away, too, gnickly, and the 
matter was soon forgotten, The holidays 
came ; there wada ecene of bustle and con- 
fasion, laughter and excitement fur .a few 


bours, and then Woodstock House was robbed 





of its young inmates—none being lefs save 
Heater Trofasis and Leonore Leighton. 

Hester had now been more than a month in 
her new home, and the good influence of daily 
association with those things, those principles 
so necessary to her nature, showed itself most 
clearly in the girl's daily increasing beauty 
and the marked cheerfulness of her manner. 
Not a little of this benefit was derived from 
Leonore’s constant hip ; trae, Miss 
Leighton waa not most intellectual 
individual in the world, but she was so honest, 
80 simple, so sweet-natared, Heater found it 
impossible not to Jove her. 

Love-was overflowing in her heart, it was 
bound to have some vent. She felt something 
like a resarn of the old childish happiness she 
bad experienced when her father had been 
slive.and she had ministered to him, proving 
hereelf, even as a mite, to be the stronger 


Leonore Leighton, 
her best to shape the girl a Jittle 
into the Miss Graham wasso anzions. 
abe should wear. ith the other girls gone, 
Heater found her much easier. 
Mis, Onmapbel nab eomed ber be 
rs, er blue 
eyes in astonischmew*ifivehe could have seen 
into = eee and a her 
proad, step. dang laughing and coaxing 
and showing poor Leonore how to waltz, how 
to walk with grace, how to sit down and rise 
up, how to cuartsey, and, in fact, how to com- 
port herself like an ordinary gentlewoman. 

‘*My dear,” Miss Graham said to Hester 
one hot afternoon in early August, ‘‘ my dear, 

miracles—miracies! It is 
marvellons, I have despaired of Leonore; 
she has bean #o hopeless. If ever she 
any success in the world she will owe it all to 
you; but you must not overtire yourself, my 
child. You are looking very pale. I heard 
you driiling Leomore far too long this 
ing. I cannot let you make yourself ill !” 

Hester held the governess’s hand in her 
small one, 

‘* T am quite, quite well; andJ am so happy 
to.think Il can help Leonore. I.do:not think 
I have been so happy since I was solistle girl 
and my dear father was. alive!’ 

Miss Graham pressed the girl's chand ‘and 
said nothing. Long ago she had-arrived at 
her own conclasions about Mrs, Campbell and 
abont Hester. She: wasigiad thas the step- 
mother made no atsemptto:come and see her, 
for she: felt\that had:this been done she must 
—_ spoken out something of what was in her 

at, 


Gossip had travelled ‘very ylittle in Migs 
Graham's direction, but she had heard:some 
of the talk that had circulated atthe time of 
George. Monro Canpbell's marriage; and ishe 
recalied \it now, when the fact: of shia widow's 
athitude towards her step-daughter was: made 
patent to her, 

No words passed bet ween Hester and herself, 
but Mies Graham might reatonably claim to 
knew. ae ‘little abont human naiare, and she 
had not atudied Hester Trefasie so 
without: having arrived at some geod concla. 
siom about her, and that ‘conclusion the fall 
ag of the girl's great qualities 
and. abaolutely superior character. 

There -were some moments whsn Hester 
would losea little of ber new found pleasure 
and interest, and lapse into troubled thought. 
It-was when the sight of George Campbell's 
pioture:-brought back the memory of thehours 
when they had sat talking with him; talking 
ofthe young man whom she had: grown to 
know and like so well’ by bhearsay—the young 


| gaan who was now the husband of Viclet— 
she never so mash as. mentioned Sedgebrooke | 
or any of its inbabitants, they were oblige? to | 


the companion of her soulless superficial 
loveliness, 

It was not possible for Hester to think on 
this matter quietly. The biiud folly of the 


| men, the infatuation, the overwhelmuing trust 


and adoration. Ail thease touched her quick 


| heart with deep pity and fear, for she saw the 


shadowy phantoms of the future standing 
ready to slip into the places of these things 


————— 


when the awakening came and the troth was 
realiz:d, as realiz:d it would most certainly 
be. But she did not encourage herself to 
think much on the sobjsot, The mischief 
was done, all the thinking in the world would 
not alter it; and, moreover, thers would be 
little in common between herself and the 
Thursos, They belonged to another world, 

She had no wish to come in contact with 
Violet, and she hada curious sort of repug.- 
nance to meeting with sor pbdell’s 
much loved nephew, now that 
whom she had 


: 


= 


man's heart, and y 
delivered the lotter as a sacred daty to one 
| who could never desire or command again, 

She was now and then just a little 
astonished and angry with herself in a vague 
sort of way, that she should have allowed 


morn: | herself to: have dwelt so much on Lord Thurso 


and his sister—have pictured their oharacters 
and dreamed misty thonghts about them; 
she was angry only because she felt as if she 
had lost something when she realized that 
she had encountered Lord Tharso in the flesh, 
and that henceforth her dream here must 
vanish into oblivion and be no more, 

She had a strong longing too, in these 
times, that her fears might never be realised, 
that he might never be undeceived, that 
Violets would never let him ses the flaws in 
her:briliant personatity—never lew him know 
the misiake.he had made, 

Heater: knew: Violet: wae wae more clever in 
these things than her mother, and she ‘had 
hopes that-once safely launched on the deep, 

waters of aristocratic social ‘life, 
Violet would be mmnch too carefal to let her- 
self risk or forget anything; but then, as 
Hester was continually tel/iog herselt,’ she 
did not-understand Violet's natare, and there- 
fare, she could senjesturs: nothing definite. 
Hope alone was: lets her, and for George 
Campbell's loved memory she did hope: that 
happiness might rest: with Rickard,’ Harl of 
Tnurso, for:many and: many and« many a- 


day. 

It was when the holidays were about a fort- 
night-old that Mise Graham announced some 
news that -sent : Leonore ‘into a wild, 
tlatsering state ofexvitement and fear. 

‘I have had a letter fram yonr/gaardian, 
my dear,” the governess said. ‘' He writes-to 
tell me he ie coming down to: morrow to see 
you, and to make all arrangements ‘with you - 
ag to your future plane, immediate and other- 
wise. He will stay ‘here as my guest for 4 
few days.” 

Hester was seated at the old ‘school piano, 
singing) to herself quietly in ‘ber beautifal, 
rich, young ‘voice, when Leonore burst in 
upon her with this: intormation, 

“Ono dear! He will take me away from 
you, away from here,and [ ‘have been 
here. How dol krow what the world 
like? I am sure I dons want the world. I 
wiah I had never had any money—I wish—” 





and then Miss Leighton stopped, and looked 
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pathesic blurred eyes ab Hester's 
dark -beanty. “I wish Iconld giveitall to 
you. and then [could go with you and be your 
servant, and waiton you handand fost. On! 
Heater, it only. I conld do that!” 

‘You are a dear silly, Leonore,” Hester 
auswered, with the ten that sounded 
go rarely in her voice, and yet thatiay so near 
the sur toall. who only knew just where 
and how to touch it. She got up and arranged 
Leonore’s gown, quietly pulling the ‘bodice 
here, arranging it: there, moving ber hands 
geatly asa mother would touch a child. 

Leonore burst into a flood of tears—she 
was not given to much emotion as a rule, but 
Hester bad grown to be to her something 
more than lite itself, 

“Oh! Hester, I can'tleave you! I can't—I 
can's!" 

Hester cheered the girl as well as she could ; 
but her own heart felt ‘heavy, for Leonore 
would take away with her much that now 
made life pleasant—even bappy—in a quiet, 
peacefal sense. 

“This is not my dear brave Leonore,”’ 
she said, as she knelt'beaide the clamsy form 
that notall'the modistes in the world would 
be able to make smart or gracefal. “ You 
know how we have talked of all this, and how 
you have promised——" 

“T will keep*all my promises to you,’ 
Leonore cried vehemently, and sre dabbed ber 
eyes with her handkerchief; then sa smile 
broke out on ber tear-stained face, ‘Heater, 
why should you leaye me?—why ‘should ‘you 
not go with me. Iam my own mistress now, 
I can do what I like and ‘have-what I like; 
why should I not have you to live with me 
always? Oh, Heater! it would be so beauti- 
ful, and I showid be so happy; say you would 
like it too. You have talked so often of 
wanti to work hard in the world to 
do good. Why should you not come: with 
me? You will have me for-work. I think I 
ebail be bard enough for you.” 

The heirces ended with a pathetic tonch in 
her voice. 

Hester was silent a moment, The words 
opened out suddenly a new view of life. It 
Was not an uppleagant one to her—it had, in 
fact, a gleam of sunshine falling lightly amid 
the different pictures which rose unconsciously 
and swiftly in her mind. The sunshine came 
with the thought of Leonore’s love, 1% was 
very sweet to Heater in her loneliness, in her 
isclation from all the strong keen joys of a 
domestic existence to know what she had 
become, and what she might still further 
grow to.be in. the life of this poor misplaced 
young ocrestars. Her heart leaped at the 
sudden pleasure she exgerienced in the know- 
ledge of the help che could give to Leonore 
now that she bad to leave the small peacefal 
world of school for the big fisrce outer world 
with all ita paing, disappointments, and 
sorrows. 

She never knew, uniil.thia .moment, how 
siroug a part of her nature waa. the womanly 
yearning and desire, the uneonscions maternal 
instinct to protect and help the weak, to. snp- 

ort and comfort shoe. who. craved. for. ber 

ve, and clung ta her resolute noble,character. 

She mace an evasive answer to. Leonore, 
however, She was-acansiomed to disappoint. 
ment, and if this suggestion conld nos be 
realised she would know howto bear with if, 

Leonore was different,.and so Hester. would 
nos give her even one.straw of hope to weave 
into the brioks of a castle tbat. might. ai. any 
moment be dashed tothe ground. 

“You eze mos gone .yei,’’ she said; ‘‘ who 
knows? perbaps you won't leave.so quickly.” 

“Ab!’’ oried Leomore, delightedly! ‘ If 
I might only stay. a little. while.longer. I aball 
ackif'lmay. Miss .Gaaham says Mr, Chet- 
wynde,.ia coming to-mozrow,.so I shall jast 
Epeak plainly to bim.and ack.bim to. les me 
Stay Ou here ® little longer. What isthe use 
of being sish if you can’t do what youdike?” 
asked Misa Leighton, in that shrewd master: 
oftact- way that oocoasionally made itself | 


‘of constraint, reppgnanse 





apparent in her otherwise helpless manner 
and conversation. 

Hester made no answer; ehe was frowning 
slightly. Leonore had made mention of a 
Mr. Ohetwynde. Oonldit be possible that-ber 
friend's guardian was one and the came with 
her father's lawyer? 

If'thie-were 20, it'would be bat a proof of 
the trath of the old adage, that fact is stranger 
than fiction; and it would also at once do 
away with all thought of a future with 
Leonore. 


Mr. Ohetwynde bad shown her so plainly 
he would not interfere with Mes. Campbell's 
guardianship, that she must bear with her lot 
until she was of age. 

She bad no wieh to mest him, and the 
mention of his name brought a cloud on her 
newand faint happiness, sending her back +0 
the old troubled frame of mind that had been 
her daily condition at Sedgebrooke. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue next day Leonore ‘Leighton’s guardian 
duly appeared. Hester want ons inta the 
oki-fashioned with her book. 

She had spent.an hour. in dressing Leonore, 
arranging her fair hair, which was she girl's 
only beauty, to its beat advantage, toning 


— the glaringly ugly points, and trying to] fee 


‘the nervous, awkward creature with 
some of her own ease and dignity of manner. 

Bie sighed as she went out: of the house, 
baving accompanied Lepaore to the door of 
the drawing-room. She was so sorry for her 
poor, unatiractive friend; ‘her whole heart 
yearned over the girl wiro (had been ‘placed so 
Strangely, aa it were, in suchamimportans and 
onexous position. 

‘Poor Leonore!’’ she: said 40 herself. 

She sat down on a bench far away from #he 
house, and leaned back wearily against the 
stout tronk of a Veteran tree that stood 
behind she seat. 

Sne wore no hat; her dark hair was locaely 
coiled about her queenly head; her dress was 
of white linen, gathered in at her slender 
waist with a brown leathern girdle. 

She bad grown marvelously beautiful in the 
skort time she -had been at the old sohool- 
house; it was.as though the release from the 
continual harassing and painfal presence of 
two base natures: had worked its way pbysio- 
ally ae well as mentally, 

Certainly Hester had never locked aa she 
did now. Miss Graham saw some fresh 
beanty in the girl every day. With the 
influence of peace and true sympathy and 
understanding to pueh aside the old feelings 
, comtempt, the girl's 
youth and natoral loveliness asesrted itasif, 
Even yet. she had not arrived at the fainassiof 
her physical perfections; another .six months 
of « similar life to that.she bad led during 
the last few weeks, aad Hester Trefasia would 
be what she bad promised to be—a woman-of 
exceptional beauty and extraordinary attrac- 
tive powers. 

Boe made a apfiisiently charming picture 
now.as shedeaned in.a sort of gracefallanguor 
against the tree, ber book unopencd on her 
knee, clasped between her small white hands, 
her magnificent eyes going over the expanse 
of orehard and :kitoken garden whieh lay at 
the. end of the school gronnds. 

She wae deep in shonght—zo still she might 
have been. a figure of marble er alabaster, not 
& humen being of. delioute fies and feeling. 

A young man, standing « litéle distance 
away out of the range of her eyes, gazed at 
her as if be could nos.gaze enough. 

He was. bandsome men, dark, with a 
foreign yet a supremely distingnished air. 
He etood in\an eany attitude, not devoid of 
grace, and there was a look of keenness, 
alooat of excitement in hia very dark eyes, 

“It moet be she,” ha said to bimeefl. 
* Parbleu ! quelle chance! A-veritable Venus ! 
@ quesa! What did Cnetwynmde mean by 


deceiving me? He did hia best toprepare me 


for a-moneter, whereas——”’ 
Hester moved a little ; she bent forward in 

@ manner very characteristic of her, leaning 
her chin in one hand and resting her elbow on 
her knee. There was ‘a new grace in each 
movement. 

Bn young man’s eyes grew full of admira- 
t 


‘*I¢isalmosttoo much. Thie girl would 
be a treasure without a sou, bat with her 
fortane! A face like that, a form divine, and 
half a million of golden sovereigns—no feeble 
franos, but solid English gold—half'a million ! 
—and such loveliness !"’ 

He drew back a little. 

Hester bad moved again, and her face waa 
turned a little more in his direstion. All 
innocent of any other presence, the very soul 
of the girl in all its purity and beanty was 
mirrored in her face; she had drifted into 
some of her old ambitious thoughts, some of 
the old dreams of a life’s nobility, of an 
honourable career, had crept into her mind— 
and her countenance was trancfigared into 
more than ‘beauty as ehe thought. 

Bo ved she turned, A voice in the distance 
éea,— 

« Heater ! Hester! Where are you ? I want 


The man watohing her frowned, even as he 
noted her proud bearing as she roze to her 
t 


The voice in the distance was neither refined 
nor musical; and ehe answered to the name 
of Hester. Had he then made a mistake 
atter all? Was his rapture, hie satisfaction, 
to be short-lived ? 

The girl he had come down to seek in 
marriage wae not called Hester. He knew her 
name well—had he not told ‘it over and over 
again to himself a hundred times during the 
past month, when he had sat dreaming of 
the fortane that wonkd be his once Leonore 
Leighton became his wife—wife of Bir 
Ohagles Maxwell, baronet, scion of ons of the 
oldest Scotch families -* a —— = 
exohequer asempty aza drum, and his on 
available property his lengthy list of noble onl 
gallant ancestors, and his own handsome 
personality. 

Yes, Charles Maxwell had geod reason to 
kaow Miss Leighton's name ; she had been to 
him a sort of laminous star shining clearer 
and nearer every day, and pointing to a great 
golden road of freedom—fresedom from the 
curse of perpetual debt, the ceaseless struggles 
with the necessaries of a man of: goed social 


position. 

It' was aboutsix months before that he had 
gone to the well-established lawyer who had 
the doubifal pleasure and honcurof managing 
bis affairs. 

**Look here, Chetwynde,’’ he had said, 
outtly, after a more than usually disagreeable 
interview, ‘the long and short of it is—t 
must have monoy; I don’t care how I get it, 
but‘have it Imuest, I am sick of this sort of 

. I thought there would be some 
pleasure in life when I came #0 unexpectedly 
into the title last year, bat, Parblew ! I don’s 
see is!" 

Mr. Cheswynde, a sharp but not unkind 
faced man, trim, dapper, business-like, had 
looked keenly at the speaker. He had never 
known much about the present ‘barone?. Sir 
Charles had come suddéenly into the title by 
the regrettable death of bis uncle and cousin, 
following swiftly one on the other, and there 
had ‘been some little difficulty in finding the 
next heir when this had oocurred. He turned 
up atlast in Paris; but beyond.a few vague 
wosda about a bard struggle for life, and 
extreme pleasure at the unexpected change 
that .had come to him, Mr. Chetwynde had 
not learnt much about the antecedents of the 

oung man. He was undoubtedly the proper 

eir; his father bad been brother to the late 
head of the family, and his mother bad been 
& beantifal Frenchwomen from whom he in- 
herited hie dark eyes and foreign bearing. 





‘* Mr Chetwynde was not fond of foreigners, 
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but it was impossible to resist the charm of 
the young man’s manners. The Maxwell 
estate was almost a myth. Sir Charles 
speedily found hie new exiatence not a bed of 
roses. He had brought with him a fair har- 
vest of debt and he at once set about in- 
creasing it, a task which he managed to do 
with considerable success and celerity. 

Uaofortunately, however, it wasa well-known 
fact in the trade that the Maxwell coffers were 
but meagrely filled, and then followed a time 
of much annoyance to the smart young man 
who had at once won his way to the heart of 
society—more especially the feminine heart. 
It was necessary to do something definite—if 
needa, be desperate, 

“*Can’t you think of a way?” he suggested 
to the lawyer. 

Mr. Ohetwynde knitted his brows, and 
looked keenly at the handsome speaker. 

» bk. know a way,” he said, when he spoke, 

r a what? mon Dieu! Chetwynde, speak 
out !' 

The lawyer paused a moment. The bequest 
of the late waahe Daniel Late, publican of 
Bow. was one that bad weighed many a time 
on Willian Ohetwynde’s honest mind. He 
had falfilled his duty to the utmost: he had 
christened Ellen Late Miss Leonore Leigh- 
ton ; he had placed her with Miss Graham 
whom, with the strangestof strange fates, all 
things considered, he knew to be perhaps the 
best woman in the world to help him in his 
dilemna; he had ascertained frequently of 
his ward's progress; and now the year sp- 
pointed by her father for her to attain her 
majority and become mistress of her vaat for- 
tune had arrived, and the most serious and 
important feature of the bequest had to be 
faced and overcome, 

It oan easily be imagined it was a matter 
that gave the good Mr. Ohetwynde much 
anxious thought and care. Half a million 
sterling was no bagatelleand yet—— The 
will of Daniel Late set forth that his daughter 
was to be found a husband as soon as possible 
—® husband from the aristocracy, with a title 
if possible, most certainly closely allied to 
one. No tradesman, no middle class person, 
no simple gentleman was to be endowed 
with money gathered together by the most un- 
romantic and probably not the most disin- 
terested means. 

Mr. Chetwynde may naturally be forgiven 
if he gave a sigh of relief when Sir Cnarles 
Maxwell presented himself and his penniless 
self before him and asked him for counsel and 
aid, yet the lawyer had a conscience, and he 
hesitated for a moment before confiding an 
innocent girl to the care of one who might 
perchance prove unworthy of the great for- 
tune fate had put in his way, 

He hesitated only a little while, however. 
The more he thought, the more feasible and 
possible the arrangement seemed ; and the end 
was that when he set forth to go and inter- 
view his ward in Miss Graham's house, he 
took Sir Charles Maxwell with him to intro- 
duce him to the girl who was to be his wife 
and his pecuniary saviour. On their arrival 
at Woodstock House, Mr. Cnetwynde had 
ng dismiesed the young man into the 

en. 

“I will get the preliminaries over first, and 
then I will call you in,” he said, shortly. 

So Sir Charles had sauntered into the old 
school den, wondering in a vague, not 
unexcited fashion what form and likeness his 
heiress wife would wear, and telling himself 
that if she were worse than the picture of the 
gauche school-girl Chetwynde had drawn for 
bis edification she would still be beautifal in 
his eyes, still have charms greater than the 
most enchanting loveliness in the world. 

‘I wish she had any coloured hair but 
yellow,” he mused to himself, as he walked, 
and a curious look came over hia dark, hand. 
some face. “Dame! how mad I was over 
those golden curls. It was the nearest touch 
to real love I ever felt; and what a mockery, 
what a disillusionment.” 





8 his shoulders. 

“I I had known my world. I told 

myself I knew women, that there was not a 

" @ gesture I did not understand, and 
she decei me through and through! By 
Heaven! but I would give half I shall possess 
to make her soffcr a little, to punish her for 
her insolence. That she should have made a 
tool of me, she—that lovely child, that angel 
child, with ber big, innocent blue eyes and her 
soft, golden curls—that she should have dared,” 
and the hot passion called up by this 
= of oe 4 died a sudden death aa em 

eroe eyes on Hester's graceful figure, an 

eagerly noted each mental and pbysical 
beauty in her face. 

His heart stood still. He bad never seen a 
countenance like this girl's before. It touched 
him as he never remembered to have been 
touched in all his selfich, dissipated career. 
He had a strange sort of feeling as if he were 
in the of a saint or some sacred 
altar. He drew back and watched her as we 
have seen, a sudden delight, a rush of amazed 
satisfaction coming over him, as he ocon- 
ye ate g at the girl who was to 


his 
The sound of Leonore’s voice in the die- | ha 


had played him in giving him such ugliness for 
4 ~~ myot endowed so richly as she wae, to 
let a glimmer of a better nature ze the 
pathetic trouble in Leonore’s confession. He 
heard Hester tp:aking gentle tender worda of 
comfort, but he had even a bitter thorght for 
her in this moment. It did not seem to him 

ible anyone could care for that ungainly 
utp of human flesh. He acoused Hester, in 
his cynicism, of another and of course a mer- 
cenary, unworthy motive. 

It was to be given Heater Trefusis to teach 
thie man not one, but several lessons of lite 
that as yet had not come to his knowledge or 
understanding. 

He stood where he was, 


the 


tance woke him harshly from this dream, and | im 


if he had required confirmation that Hester’s 
queenly loveliness was not destined for him, 
he received it in her own words. 

The girl rose hurriedly, and with a start. 

“Here, Leonore. I am here," she called, in 
her sweet, rich voice. 

Charles Maxwell drew back till he was 
— from sight by a second old giant tree- 


rank. 

He watched Hester with something like a 
pang of disappointment now as she moved 
slowly forward to meet her friend. The value, 
the greatness of her beauty became a pain 
when ibered his position and his 


destiny. 

He felt now that his bride-elect would prove, 
as Mr. Chetwynde bad tried to convey as 
delicately as 
of a gilded pill; but he was by no means pre- 
pared for sach a revelation of ry! 
womanhood as poor Leonore presented to 
eyes. 

Sir Charles said a very wicked word under 
his breath as he beheld the clamsy e, with 
ita red face and pale eyes, and redder handa 
hanging awkwardly by her sides. 

* Mon Dieu! mais c'est impossible absolwment 
impossible! Je ne puts pas le faire,” he said to 
himeelf, in this the first moment of disgust. 
“Chetwynde should have told me. I! faut 
avoir le gout dun chien! I want her money, 
bat——”’ ; 

Bat he knew very well he would have 
degraded his manhood even lower than mar- 
riage with poor, lackless Leonore to have 
obtained even half of the fortune she 


He heard her talking excitedly to Hester, 
and he heard Hester's soft, low replies. The 
whole story of her future was unfolded by 
Leonore in those moments. 

Toere was something almost pathetic in the 
girl’s simplicity, moat certainly there was a 
note of sadness in the way she clung to 
Heater. 

“Oh! Idon't wantto marry. I don’t want 
to marry, Hester. Why did my father leave 
such a will? Why did he leave me this 
money? Ob! Iam ny Mp 
And now I must leave you, I must go away, 
and everybody will hate me. Don’t I know? 
Iam very stupid; but I am not so stupid as 
not to know it is all my money. No one 
would look at me if I were quite poor ; no one 
would care if I lived or died—or——” 

Charles Maxwell laughed cynically to him. 
self, “A ‘monstre’ with a heart: what a 
fate! Really things ought to be arran 
differently. Nature ought not to let such an 
ugly individual possess even a limited amount 
of discrimination. It is painfal to herself 


ble, something in the natare | h 


Bi 
Be a 


prehensible how anyone, least @ young, 
strong man, could adopt such a miserable and 
unworthy method of obtaining money. Had 
she this man’s independence, strength, and 
chance in the world, such as is only given to 
men, what would she not have tried to achieve ; 
what on would she not ha 


Soe turned away abruptly; her contempt 
was 60 strong she felt ahe must convey it 


more especially 

conviction that Mr. Chetwynde was her own 
legal guardian, and, remembering his treatment 
of her letter, ie would Bove games to 
have avoided meeting him altogether. 

Leonore Leighton, however, had once en- 
treated her to be present at the introduction 
to her future husband, and sooner than give 
the poor girl further pain Hester would have 
done more than sacrifice her own proud 
feelings. 

Afterwards she rejoiced she had done 60; 
for while she stood by the window and Bir 
Charles was trying to make some conversation 
with Leonore, Mr. Chetwynde approached 
her and spoke her name. 

“I feel I am addressing myself to the 
daughter of an old and dear friend; you are 
Heater Treftusis, are you not?” he said, 
noting the girl's beauty, and beaming witb 
great pleasure. “ 

“Yes, I am Hester Trefasis,” the girl 


ore another five minutes had elapsed 
proof of 


that she had doubted him and judged him 
according as she had been compelled to do. 
Out of darkness, therefore, came light; for 
though it was impossible for Hester to feel 
anything but sorry for her girl comrade, she 
could not — | being relieved and comforted st 


being of the faith and loyalty of ber 
father's old trusted friend. 


* 
Bed brooke village was en fits; fags wees 
waving eases the tiny streets; of 


ged|evergreens, gay with flower decorations, 


stretched across the park gates; a general 
holiday had been oun on the auspicious 





and annoying to others." 
He was too angry with the sorry trick Fate | 


occasion of the return of the Earl and Countes# 
of Thurso to the big house in the park. 
The newly married pair had only taken & 
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short holiday ; they bad avoided Scotland for 

ba ba ~ into the stronghold of the 
'o bave gone 

Tharso family, when the Thurso family 

refased to show the faintest acknowldgement 

pF the hag a erg meee Seen Tae 
le; so they chosen &-yach 

cena cal @ wens Wanmie ttime then tal of 

Thurso was almost too a the 
memory of hia mother’s gad, disappointed 
letter could not shadow his happiness, 

Violet was more enchanting every day, 
more lovely, more bewitching. Lady Thurso 
was in fact enjoying herself immensely. 

Bhe revelled in the grandeur of her new 
position; she loved to see the coronet on her 
belongings, to be addressed by her title, to 
have all the accompaniments of a woman of 
rank perpetually under her notice. 

She liked her husband, too, in an indefinite 


heart beat as she pictured her entrance 


Two things, however, rose on the of 
Violet's contentment: one was the attitude of 
her husband's family, the other was her 
mother. oe Ve a Soe 
mother to her husband, sighed and looked 
perpen dae og she did so, exclaimed how her 

mumsey must mise her ; but all the time 
she was planning in her clever, shrewd brain 


4 
3 
i 
E 
g 
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the last that Mr, Chetwynde could not refuse. 
It wonld have been insufferably dull to 
The man was madly, wildly in love with the 
proud girl who showed bim her dielike 
and contempt co plainly. It only seemed to 
whet his passionate admiration still a, 


as gat moodily smoking his cigar. He 
rose and saun' on to the doorstep. Just as 
the carriage came slowly along the street a 





dozen voices exclaimed the identity of the two | singularly clear complexion exactly reproduced 
sitting in the carriage. ad in she child. . 

Maxwell suddenly flang away his cigar and 
leant forward. He was pale with suppressed 
Violet - laughing and bowing and kissing 

was and bowing 

nee hands to off. Her lap was heaped with 
werd, 

Thurso tried to concentrate his attention on 


Beatie groaned. 

She put out her hand half blindly, but 
Brenda made no move to take it. She stood 
there like a creature turned to stone, a 
ee horror making her beautifal face 
rj y: 

The . | waa the first to break the awfal 
silence, e put ont his little arm to Brenda 












her lovely 4 as the little ps murmared, brokenly : 
As they the little inn, gay with} ‘Tate me!” 
bunting, V: looked round laug y; bat} “A smile of ineffable happiness broke over 


the marble face. She snatched up the child, 

ey closely to her wildly throbbing 

She kissed him half a dozen times, 

then she turned to Bessie. There was an ex- 

= of madness almost in the great, 
urning eyes 


all at once her smile went—a look of absolate 
dread and agonised fear came into her blue 


eyes. 
She crushed the flowers lying on her Isp in 
that moment of y- Then, as her husband 
looked down at , She rallied. With an 3 
enormous effort she carved her trembling lips} She put the baby back on the sofa before 
into a smile; and so she was carried oninto|she spoke; then, almost humbly, she 


8 
the pathway of her new life that had seemed enn 
80 radiant a second before, but now had a —_ Vbat shall I say to you? What ehall 


* The trath |" interrupted Bessie, hoarsely. 
‘* For Heaven's sake, the truth! Remember 
that the child’s adoptive father is my sister's 
husband.” 

** Adoptive father!’ repeated Brenda. 

Bessie did not reply. There seemed to her 
something ominous in the tion of the 
words. She only gazed dumbly. The pause 
seemed to give Brenda time to collect her 


let herself remember silnaty at this moment. 
(To be continued.) 





A PLAYTHING OF FORTUNE, 
mene 
CHAPTER XXIL 


For many minutes there was a painfal 
silence in the room. Brenda neither cried ous | 5 


aced herself. She had not the right to make 
that guiltless woman suffer. 

Bhe bowed her head as one does who has 
received his death sentence. 
.| There was a momentary silence. Then, 

withont lifting her eyes, she said, dally : 

** Bessie, I aaved your life once. Perhaps 
for that act. 
pon earth to men- 
tion such a thing to you, did I not find myself 
in the teeth of a horrible emergency. You 
have said that I risked my life to save you. 
Are you willing to repay me for that act?" 

**Go on!” exclaimed the sick girl, hoarsely. 

‘' Promise me that you will never mention 
to any living being what has ocourred here to- 
day! Promise me that neither to Lionel 
Warrender nor to your sister, who is his— 
wife, you will ever speak my name, or refer in 
any way to the scene which my weakness 
made impossible to prevent. I will, in return 
swear to you that I will go away; that I will 
make no attempt ever to see the ohild again ; 
that I will never come into your sister's life 
nor yours; that I will be dead to all your 
world from this day forever!" 

She waited breathlessly for the reply which 
did notcome atonce. Bessie had grown paler 
than before. She acemed to be thinking 
deeply. Brenda was about to speak 
but before she could do s0 the ori girl put 
op her hand with a gestare for 


other presence. Don't you 
little one? Oh, my baby, my baby! if you 
knew how I have 


The baby mouth daintily touched hers, a 
sweet, cooing laugh fell upon her ears, and the 
“ree ured ; 

“ ly ” 

were the first words that she had ever 
heard child utter, and che caught him to 
her with renewed rapture, Then suddenly 
she—remembered. 

She turned to Bessie with a gasp that was 
almost a groan, and, letting her arma fall 
from about the child, staggered to her feet. 

Bessie was looking at her with some 
——— eg gy eyes, a 

ps were ly parted, a crimson spo 
page in either cheek, aan oer eae = 

ttle, irregular gasps. looke m 
yen tn egy ‘s, and back 


together, The eyes were the 
same, the phape of the mouth identical, the 
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“ Wait!’ she exclaimed, huskily, ‘“‘ There 
is one question that you must answer: What 
is Lionel Warrender to you?” 

There was an awful struggle. Could she 
deny the father of her child? There was uo 
belp for it. Brenda had died upon th:t 
morning when she’ had placed her wedding: 
ring upon the hand of that dead girl. She 
had given up all claim then, Shehad no right 
to resume it now when her haghand belonged 
to andther woman. She had deliberately 
given him the right to do what he had done, 
She could curse that other woman's life as 
hers had been cureed. 

Bhe lifted her eyes and fixed them upon 
Bessie for the first time. Twice she opened 
her lipa to speak before the words would come; 
then che forced herself to say, quietly : 

** He is nothing to me!” 

‘*Ta shat trae?” whispered Beasie. 

‘' Troe!’ she anawered, heavily. 

‘* Then what is the meaning of this? For 
Heaven's sake, tell me the truth. This ia no 
time for deception now. What is that. child 
to you?” 

* Do not force me to answer that |’’ replied 
Brenda, in a tone of angnish. “ It. can make 
no difference to anyone in this whole world— 
none whatever! Ieswearthat to you I knew 
Lionel Warrender—once. Sarely it is enongh. 
He believes nte dead, Far the loveof Heaven, 
let him continue to think'so! It oduld do no 
good to anyone—not to anyone. If I bad 
known, I should never have come here—never ! 
For your sister's sake, keep my séoret. Do 
not let him saspeot that I am not dead." 

And Bessie thought she understood. A 
great pity for the unhappy gitl filled her 
tender heart. Her eyes filled with tears, and 
once again she put out her hands fo her, 
Brenda saw and fell upon ber knees, bowing 
her head over the tiny bony fingers. 

“My poor itl!" whispered Bessie, 
smoothing down the cutly locks that the baby 
had ruffled. “My poor, unhappy girl! I 
understand so much now. I can see what 
changed him so—hideonsly! I can see now 
why he preferred the revolver to the course 
that was thrust opon him. I understand 
his words to me now upon the night before he 
married my sister—‘Is is my ponishment, 
little Bessie. Leave me to my fate, It is 
only jastice.’ Poor Lionel !”’ 

“ Then——" 

“Hush! Don't let us.spenk of it! Tf pro. 
mise you that I will. keep your secret, Annie, 
for his sake, Bat you must not go away ! 
You must remain near me, I swear to you 
that I will protect your gecret! I will help 
you to conceal it. My poor girl, if yon had 
only told me this before. Bat it is not. too 
late now, We will go to our place in the 
country, dear—you and I together, We are 
both dead to the world, you and I, and there- 
fore fit companions each for the other. Trust 
me Annie! No one shall suspect the 
troth—and yet you sha'l not be entirely se- 
parated from—your child!" 


GHAPTER. XX 


Tr was as Bessic had anticipated, ‘There 
Was NO great amount of persuasion needed to 
gain the convent of Mrs. Clifton to her removal 
to the country. 

Mrs. Price:-was' sent on in advance to cée 


that the house was properly sired and pre- 


pared for their reception. 

A small retinue of eervants was engaged, 
and, while Bersie had hoped thatshe would ba 
allowedto keep house opon a much smaller 
ecale, she was quite content in that she was to 
get away with only Brenda as a constant 
companion. 

‘Take great oxre of my poor lifile » flisted 
one, Miss: Goodwin,” Mrs. Clifton exclaimed, 
with the corner of her handkerohfef preseed 
to her eyes, ax they were leaving. ‘ Ifany- 
thing bsppens to her I shal! trast you ‘to send 


me word at‘once, There is nothing that could | 


‘more’ than life—more than reavon ! 











keep me from my dear child when she needs 
me.” 

Brenda promised, not failing to notice the 
little cynical smile that curved Beztie’s Jip. 

* And now let me make my request,” said 
Bewsie, qnietly. “Don't allow us to be 
bothered with company! I tell you frankly 
that we are going to get rid of people; 
therefore, don't, for Heaven's sake, ack 
everybody that comes in that direction to 
stop at Riverview, and bring yon news 
of bow your poor, sfilicted child, is lookisg 
I sban't suddenly blossom into a pictaore 
of health and strength, and there is not the 
slightest danger of my growing any thinner, 
because I conldn't—well. Let as alone. That 
isaliI ask. When I want. anything T aba 
either. send Norton down or write. I may 
wish baby #0 come once in @ while to relieve 
tke monotony, bunt when I do I shall send, 
Don't think it ie neceseary to fret abont it 
at all, for when I get tirad of it, you may 
be eure that I shall come back. Good-bye!’’ 

She esid it all courtly, haif izritably, The 
reference to the baby was made in the same 
tone that the rest of it was said—natarally, 
like Bessie’s—and Mrs, Olif*on saw no reason 
why she should weep any longer. 

She sighed shat-Heavea had seen fit to send 
euch an + ffliction into her life as this crippled, 


“Why,” she asked, fainily, ' when are they 
coming home?" 

Bessie coloured. 

“T—I don’t know—exaotly,” the siam. 


mered, 

“Bot when do yon think?” insisted 
Brenda. ‘There is surely no reason why 
you should noté#ell me, and every reason- why 
you should,” 

“Tt can’t make any difference to you!” 
exclaimed Bessie, y. ‘You and I are 
here for all our lives. eare not going to see 
people, and we can make no more G ffsrence 
to the reat of the world than if we were lying 
out there in the country, whers we both onghi 
to be. I can’t see what difference if could 
make if they were to come home next week or 
next year,” re 

‘*Then they are coming next week!" 
faltered Brenda, 

Bessie looked at her and did not reply. 

A. ghastly sort of pain was. tuggi 
Brenda's heart. So long as Lionel! was abroad, 
so long’as & thousand miles divided them, it 
did not seem so hideous, so awfal thas there 
should be another woman beside him; but to 
be coming home, to know that she shenld hear 
of him day by day, to feclalways that terrible 
poskibility of meeting him! There was no 
language to. describe the seneationa it pro- 


wilfal child; but she comforted herself by | duced 


remembering that she muet bear her’ burden 
with the fortitude of a trae Christian, 

Bo she kissed Bessie Jight)y upon the cheek, 
and submitted to the inevitable. 

Riverview had never looked Iovelier than 
upon their arrival. The old garterer, who 
had taken oare of the place since it had paveed, 
through inheritance, into the povsersion of 
Bessie, had devoted all his attention to the 
lawns and flower-beds; and they, together 
with the fine old trees, made it a revidence to 
be envied by even the most favonred of the 
goda. The house twa neither large nor par- 
ticularly imposing; bat there’ was a sweet, 
homelike sir about it that inypurted a sense 
of rest and spiritual comfort to the two weary 
girls that was infinitely soothing. 

“Ien't it delightfall’’ exclaimed Bessie, 
the day following their arrival, as ber ohair 
wae deposited under the shade of a greatelm, 
and she was left stone with Brenfla. ‘It 
ecems tome that I have never been so heppy 
since—since I lost the power of locomotion, 
The air is as delicious a5 Paradive. Ob, Annie, 
I shall never want to leave this: stmll you?” 

“Is is very sweet—very lovely! Dear 
Bessie, what‘do F not owe to you ?”’ 

“You don't owe’ me anythiog! I wish you 
wouldn't taik like that! I¢ is only give and 
take in this world. Why should I accept 


ee from you, and you nvthing from | had 
me ” 


‘‘ Bus what have you not given me? Tt is 
Do you 
think that anything—snything in all this 


“world could ever repay you for the happiness 


you have’ given me in this prospect of some- 
times sesing—that child? It can’t last, J 
know, dear; but for even'sach a little’ while 
it it like Heaven 1” 

‘Why can’t it last?” 

‘*Oh, Bessie, can’t you see? Don't you 
—— that when they return I muet 
go?’ 

‘‘No, I don’t understand anything of the 
sort! Violetand I never liked exch other, I 
would have prevented Lionel’s marrying her 
at any cost, if I conld ; bnt he was bent tpn 
his own destruction. I know Violet better 
than any one in the world knows ber, and-——” 

“Please don’t! I have not the right to 
livten to you." 

* Well, then, I won't, Miss Prim! But 
there is no reason why she should come here, 
and shan't! If she should, she weald not 
remain longer than a day, and you could have 
& convenient headache for that length of time 
Do you think that I have taken albthe trouble 
of coming up here only’to remain for that 
little white 7” 

Brenda etarted. 





And yet she knew that she was safer from 
detection and recognition there than elsewhere. 
With Bessie a sharer, to a certain extent, of 
her seeret, she would havea certain: protection 
beneath her roof that she conld not obtain 
elsewhere, 

Beasie interrapted a deep groan. 

‘‘ There is no reason why you and I should 
keep this horrible:-incubus ever befére our 
eyes,’ she exclaimed, in a basiness edrt of 
way. “Now let us agree that this anbject 
shail be a dead one between us, unless Bome- 
thing occurs thatshould necessitate epeeoh, It 
doesn't do any good to dig up a grave every 
hour in.the day. You.are not going to make 


‘be matter any better by grieving over it, and 


we don’t want the-serpents in our Eden to be 
any bigger than is absolutely required. Come, 
read some of those poems to me, Seleot the 
most heart-breaking ones that you can: find, 
and let ug see that there are others in the world 
who have suffered as well as you and I, and 
perhaps have borne their crosses more 
bravely.” 

Brenda turned quickly to the book of poeme 
that she held in her hands. I seemed a relief 
to her that she was forcs@ to do something 
that she had been bidden, She opened the 
book in a hap-bazard manner and began tc 
read, one poem following another after they 
been.commented upon. oi 
There was something, after all, in Ieoking 
into the hearts of. others, something that 
seemed to lighten the burdens of those two 
hapless beings who sat with closely clasped 
hants under the shade of the eld:elm. 

A man was coming up the,garden walk, but 
neither of them heard his light footfall— 
neither of them saw. him as he paused, leaning 
against a trea, to listen to the pathetio words 
of Mrs, Browning's most touching little poem 
as they fell from Brenda's lips :— 


‘¢< Yet who complains? My heart and I? 
In this abundant earth, no doubt, 
Is little room for things worn out. 
Disdain them, break them, throw them by! 
And if before the days grew rough, 
We once were loved, used—well enough, 
I think we've fared, my heart and I,’ ’’ 


The voice ceased, and silence fell upon them 
for a little space; then, as if unconsciously, 
Bessie repeated :-— 


‘*¢ And if, before the days grew rough, , 
We once were loved, used—well enough, 
I think we’ve fared, my heart and I.”” 


There’was no comment, but tag nw piteous 


reyetision of the words, while the lovely, nexisi- 
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tive lip quivercd. Brenda. knew where her 
thoughts were, and the sympathetic hand 
closed tightly about that of her friend, The 
a Dope oe Te aap Bessie, Vey ehe 
glanced up with a Az | ng . 
Her eye fell apon the form of a.man leaning 
6 she tree. 

He doffed his hat immediately and came 
— with extended hand anda smile upon 

€ lips. 

He. was tall, woll.buils, and rather hand. 
some of fentares, though there. was an exprea- 
sion about she eyes that one could not quite 
translate. The bair.on the temples had grown 
white, and the moustache was rapidly turning 
grey. Perhaps it was that very fact. thatgave 
him @ distinguished appearance, for certainly 
be had that to a very marked exten}. 

Bessie did not return the smileasshe placed 
her. hand in his, a fact. which he was not slow 
to observe. 

"Tam afraid Iam not a particnlarly. wel- 
come guest in your retreat,”’ he séid, in a well- 
modulated voice. ‘ Iheard:you were here, as 
everyone has, and being the guest of one of 
your neighbours, I I would run over 
and pay my respects. Iam delighted to:see 
you looking so well, Miss. Clifton,’’ 

‘Thank you. You mast pardon. me if I 
seemed leas cordial than. I.should have been, 
It was ® great surprise to me #0 sea any one 
80: goon aféer our arrival. Penmib.me 4o 

nt you. to.my feiend. Misa Goodwin, 

r. Best. Mr. Harry Beat ia,so,well known 
in London that you have. undoubtedly heard 
of him before,”’ 

Brenda was about to reply with seme. polite 
remark, when the. intention. was. interrn pted 
by Mr, Beat, be, 

“TT think it more thaniikely that your friend 
has never heard of me,” he said, quietly, with 
that inscrutable expression darkening hiseyes 
again; “but I think that I have had the 
a ney of seeing—sh — Miss Goodwin 

efore,’ 


OHAPTER XXIV. 


Tr ia dondtial whichof.thetwo girls started 
the more violently at) Harry Best's remark, 
bat he was not looking at Bessie. His gaze 
was bent upon Brenda slone,and he wasnot 
slow to see: the sudden flash that. was anper- 
seded by a. deadly pallor which could not be 
mistaken. 

BShe.endeavoured io emile,. but-there was so 
little of anausement in: it that it was piteous, 

‘* Indeed?" she said, slowly. ©‘ May Lask 
where you have seen me? Tomy recollection 
I have. never had the, pleasare of meeting you 

Bessie was astonished at the acolmess of she 
tone; but already Beenda wasampon her guard. 
She saw that. there was.an emorgensy to meet, 
and while she.could not fshom its: meaning, 
she realised that there: would be more:terious 


He seated himself: with’ cool nonmchalanse 
beside her upon the garden‘ sent. 

* Ie was only,” he said, quietly, “ in achotel 
in Lendon, Peshaps I should: have heen less 
free in my remarks; bat—Miss—Goodwin’s 
face ig not easily forgotten.” 

Bessie langhed mirthlessly. She knew-per- 
feotly wellithat:Best bad spoken lese than the 
trath, but this was-notthe time to make: her 
knowledge known. 

“I think you.are qnite right,” she caid; 
sepas a en bare aa one that one readily 

. How long beeniin the neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. Beat?" - “ 

* For lesa ¢han a week," 

‘* And do you remainiong ? "' 

‘* Ie fs inde finiteatpresent.: You have came; 
you know, jastat the: gayestvseacon. There 
is noiendé of things im she iotmediate future, 
The people araali op eartier than. usual, and 





it promises to.be.a wonderfally bappy:season. 
I heard a number of plans made for your 
amusement, last night,” 

‘*T am eorry for that. Miss Gcodwin and 
I have not. come for. anyshing of. that «kind, 
We want only quiet, and to be let aloxe, That 
is the kindest thing that. any one can. do-for 
us.”” 

‘*Qh,.bnt that is rank se\fmimess!” he 
‘exclaimed, Jaughing. “We can’t allow you 
to. bury yourselves when we are in such necd 
of pretty girls. Besides that, Miss. Olifton, 
you must remember that your charming nest 
bas the reputation of being the most: unique 
and picturesque place for miles.about, You 
a never wish ‘to shut the world out from 

‘' Yet shatiis precisely what I wish «to do,” 
exclaimed Bessie, making something of'a show 
of that temper for which everyone believed 
her famous, ‘1.don’t like people. I shall 
have the place posted. at once, warning off all 
ee ee 

tilaugbed,.as if be thonght a joke was 
intended. 


“Tam quite serious,’ cried Bessie; carnest- 
ly. ‘If you would dome the greatest‘favour 
that: lies invyour power, you will tell every 
one whom you hear speak of it-that I-don’t 
Wantany callera—that I wish to be absolutely 
alone, I havecome here for quiet and'seclu- 
sion, and I intend. to, have it. I don’t know 
these.people. Why shoald they wish to throw 
themselves upon me?’’ 

‘* But they arevall such dear friends of your 
mother and of your sister, Mra. Lionel War- 
render,” he. said, fixing. hia eyes suddenly 


upon Brenda. 

Then det them confine their friendehip to 
my mosher aud. my sieter,’”’ returned Bessie, 
with a slight sneer; when she saw how quietly 
Brenda had.received the remark. “I am no 
addition toany-entertainment. I don’t enjoy 
state dinnerd, because I am unconifortablieat 
the table. I am nota graceful dancer, and I 
am not particularly gifted as a oconversa- 
tionaliat. I shonld only quarrel with the 
people if they came, and that might no} be 
altogether pleasant, either.’ 

“Tam afraid you: are hard mpom yourself, 
Mies. Clifton,” said: Best... not taking- her 
remarka in -the least asiif. they were intended 
for hioaself. ‘ You have: the reputation of 
having the. finest collection of orchids in the 
country, and I had hopedifor the pleasore of 
seeing: them myself,’ 

“You shall see them now,’ exclaimed 
Bessie, as, it that: would: prevent the necessity 
for another call, ‘ Annie. will you take Mr, 
Best-to.$he-conservatory ? Don’t be gone long, 
-and Lahall await you bere.” 

There was a quick glanos passed between 
the two girls, Brenda.sawat once that Bessie 
had, put shat upon her inorder that Harry 
Best might not think she was sfraid of him, 
-and summoning the: utmost: sang froid, she 
\ aroge. 

‘\ Won't you alow me'to take your maid's 
place and wheel you in?” asked Harry, bend- 
ing hia glance upon Bessie. 

*“‘Thanks—no; not if you will exonse me," 
phe answered, with a slight smile. ‘Iam too 
comfortable here, and I cannot exchangeovdn- 
fort for politeness, you: know, because I bave 
too little of it." 

*T guite understand: ‘that,’’ he answered, 
with a sympathetic look. 

He bowed to her pleasantly, then walked 
_ beside. Brenda aa.che led the way to the houee. 

* T. hope,” he. said:tooher,; when they were 
, Out of ear-shot.of Bessie, “ that you will per- 
soade Misa Clifton toigive: up her ideas of se- 
clasion, at least to geome: extent, Is seeme to 
me. that.it is-very se)fish of her to: want to 
bury you here.in:the country, when your life 
might be such a joyous and happy one.’ 

‘‘ You are quite wrong,” answered ‘Brenda, 
lightly. ‘‘ The desiee for scolasion is as much 
mine as it is Bessie’s. You may call ita tad 





~plans.were for.colisnde andsstudy only. 


** Bat all work and no plisy, you know, 
‘maekee Jack a dall boy.'’ 

‘Te will not: be. so with us. Wer wantto 
indulge: desire, that is all. We want to do 
precisely: aa we wish, without dictation. It 
sounds neither polite nor hespiteble, does it ?’’ 

She. smiled agrecably, and Beat looked 
curiously at her. 

*t Howlong has:Miss Clifton knowa‘you? ” 
Pe Asarpelaloply lahert time fos the: iriend 

Avs ly short time for rienc- 
-Ship-that has ia established,” she replied, 
truthfully, ‘I had the good fortune:to per- 
form # slight service for her upom the. occasion 
of our first meeting, which.she says saved her 
life. You know how rapidly that advances. & 
friendship.” 

és ey you ever met her sister Violet?” 

“ o.”' 

‘“* She is a magnificent woman, sall, stately, 
nd blonde. I never saw & woman who. was 
more thoroughly the grande: dame ia my life, 
She will out & great swath in society. upon her 
return. She married Lionel Warrender, the 
zon of one of the wealthiest men: ia Lendon, 
gouknow,” 

** Yes, I know,” answered Brenda, quieily, 
betraying nothing of the emotion that ecemed 
atrapvgling her. 

* Have you ever met him?” 

There was. the faintest possible hesisation ; 
then Pm answered, in a very low tone,— 

‘ 0." 

There waa a curions, painfal panse, broken 
by Brenda with a slightly nervous laugh. 

“‘ Here we stand gossiping and forgesful of 
the flowera that we came to see, Bassie said 
we were fo return.soon. The orchidaare on 
this.eide, Is not-that pink one glorions ?” 

‘The collection is not so fine. as. that of a 
friend.of mine. Iam rather disappointed, I 
confess. Are you fond of them?” 

“ Very.” 

‘‘Then perhsps you will. allow me. to take 
you to see my friend’s. His place is nota 
quarter of a mile from here. He is not there 
now, but our acquaintance is sufficient te 
warrant my taking you there, if you will go. 
The servants aro thers.” 

‘’ Tf Bessie cares to go, I shontd be very glad 
to a one ofthe party,” answered Brenda, 
Co. y. 

‘* Bat we could ride over there almost any 
morting, even if she does not wish it. It 
would not require more than an hour, and 
they “are really worth lovking at. He is a 
confirmed old bachelor ; and there are other 
things in his house worth seeing.” 

“ Nevertheless, I could not go without her. 
You evidently forgot, Mr. Best, that. I am, 
after all, only one of the servants here.” 

Ridiculous! Yet Icanreadily anderstand 
your position is not a pleasant one. We will 
postpone the visit, then, until the owner's 
return ; but I can-assure you it will not be any 
longer, as he and Mies Clifton are the greatest 
of friends. I don't belicve she knows that he 
has taken the old Shipton place, the finest in 
this county.’ 

“To what do you refer; Mr. Best? I have 
never heard Bevsie speak of anyone in whom 
she- wae particularly interested.” 

“ Tam speaking of Darcy Brocke.” 

There was a moment during which the 
entire’ room swam’ before Brenda's vision. 
Fortonately; she was leaning sgainer ove of 
the rustic seats inthe conservatory. There 
wae a silence that it seemed impossible for 
her to break, Everything before her eyed 
was black as night, and yet she did not faint. 
Even before she: ozald see, she ppoke to him 
in a tone*that wae surprisingly steady. 

“I have never heard her mention him,” she 


said, quietly. 
CHAPTER -XXV. 


Harky Brest was pozzted, 
Was it postible, hoavked himvclf, that any 
Lot her age in. the-whole world could act £0 
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“Iam afraid I have tired you,” he said, 
gently. “You are quite pale, and— 
me—you don’t look strong, Miss Goodwin. 
Won't you sit down?” 

‘‘'There ig no time,” she replied, coolly. 
** Bensie is waiting.” 

‘* Bat there is another thing that I want so 
mauoh to see—that is, if I will not be taxing 
you too greatly," 

** Not at all,” 

* Then it is the Sir Joshua Reynolds picture 
that Mies Olifton has here. May I see that?” 

" Certainly, if you will wait here until I get 
she key from Mra, Price, 

“I will wait,” 

Only too delighted that she‘was to have a 
moment to herself. Brenda made her esca 
from the room. When she had reached 
seclasion of the library she paused there, 
leaning against the mantel, and pressing her 
hands against her breast ag one does that has 
been running. 

“Who is he?" she panted, hoarsely, 
speaking aloud to herself. ‘' Who is he, this 
man that knows me? For that he does know 
me Iam all too sure. And Darcy Brooke to 
come here—here. within a quarter of a mile of 
Raversmere! What am I to do? I must 
go! I must go back again where I can never 
look upon the face of my baby,! Oh, Heaven, 
itishard! It is hard!" 

There were great drops of 
standing upon her brow and about her mouth, 
in the and agony that were upon her. 
She wae Harry oe by ete 
every except own » con- 
tinued to stand there until she was suddenly 
— by the entrance into the room of Mrs, 


‘* Why, what is the matter, Miss Goodwin?” 
she asked. ‘I declare, you were standing 
there looking for all the world like a ghost. 
You have give me quite a tarn, I oan tell 
you." 

‘JI was looking for you,” stammered 
Brenda. ‘I want the—the—key to show Mr, 
Best the pictures," 

‘Then you must have forgotten all about 
it. Here they are.”’ 

Brenda took the bunch of keys from the 
woman's hand, and passing her own across 
her face, ag if to straighten her distorted 
featares, she returned to Harry Best in the 


conservatory. 
you waiting an 


“Tam afraid I have ke 
awfal time,” she said, q ly; “bat I could 
not find Mrs. Price jast at first." 

“I have passed jthe time very pleasantly 
thinking of you,'’ he replied. ‘ You must not 
be offended with an old fellow like me for 
speaking to you in that way, Miss Goodwin. 
Iam old enough to be your father, and I am 
fond of young girls. Shall I tell you what I 
have been wondering since you Have been 
away?” 

“It you wish.” 

“I have been trying to guess whether you 
were entirely Spanish or creole, There are 
not many of —_ complexion.” 

“Tam nei the one nor the other,” she 
answered, without hesitation. “I am a 
Jeweass,” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Best, surprised at 
the admission. ‘The young lady to whom 
you bear so strong a resemblance was a Jewess 

alao; bat I did not think of your one.” 

“ It is just possible that you may have seen 
me, Mr. Boat,’' 





‘No; the young lady to whom I refer did 


not have your name.” 

‘* May I ask what it was?" 

“ Brenda Bernstein.” 

Brenda was quite prepared for the reply, 
and also with the answer that she was to 
make, across her face, and 
she answered, wi + hesitation,— 

** Oh, I understand it now. . 
stein was my most unfortunate cousin. We 
—ee each other a number 

mes.” 

“Why do you say your most unforianate 
cousin ?” 


She litted her eyes to his, and, allowing 
them to rest there, said, slowly,— 
“If you knew my cousin, Mr. Best, there 


from her home. I am interested 
should like to know 
will say come word 
invitation to return. 


“3 E 


B 
| 


com 

** Ta she a pleasant one? "’ 

“If you were to ask if I am a pleasant one 
for her, it would be more to the poe,” 
answered Bessie, with a smile. ‘ Yes, she is 
delightfal. I am very fond of her. She saved 
mo ie tte a 

you are #0 tly situated. 
his wife are coming next week, are 


> Ease gying to anh them up for a visit to 


me, —_ 
Bat before he could finish his sentence, 
Bessie bad leaned forward and placed her 


hand earnestly upon his arm, Her face was 
deathly pale, 
** Please don’t!" she cried out, as it she 


Es 


cece E 


OHAPTER XXVI. 


Darcy Brooxe had had am time in 
which to recover himself before stood 
before him there by the garden seat, at leat 
in so far as Gutward demonstration was con- 
— aaeate testi sae 


was @ trifle behind her, so that 
that 
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or wide! One is al bein tised b —there : 
meeting old friends in | ihe most, unexpected HANDS AND HEARTS. die, at Toast lot hima aie in abe is temunaes 


that was . Bat how was 
see or Besake Loa anlea han’ Mise Goodie? 
He readily understood that Brooke's 
manner was not quite nataral; but - there 


were = Saaoee things that might account 


upon the subject of sudden and most un- | and 


expected meetings, that caused them to believe 
that he was eae f deceived; then, after 
afew more minutes of general conversation, 
he rose from his position upon the garden 
sea 


“T to keep all the others away that I 
bly can if you will allow me the 
oF coming cocndionally,” 


? 
Those were the questions that drifted in 
rapid succession through his mind, those and 
—— others equally unanswerable by 


Bessie was the first to speak, her; voice 
80 tremulous with excitement and emotion 
that it was indistinct. 

“It was very good of you,” she cried, lean- 
ing ——— toward Brooke. “It was very 
good of you.” 

*“*Good?" he exclaimed, hoarsely. ‘ For 
the love of Heaven, tell me what it means?” 
Then turning to Brenda, passionately, ‘I feel 
half mad under the confasion of itall! Ex- 
wry quickly! We—that is, I thought you 

ead! We baried you out there-——” 

She put ap her hand with a passionate 
gesture for silence. He never witnessed 
gteater agony than her eyes held. 


(To be continued.) 
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Larranpers often skate a distance of 150 
miles a day. 
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(Continued from page 441.) 
“He ia in for an awfal attack of concussion 
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again, 
“Ermyn! my wife! my beloved! lost to 
me—lost! lost! lost! "’ 

She pre:sed her hands to her ears, but atill 
she heard that bitter lament, and, in an agony 

pain and remorse, she despatched a servant 
would go 
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the wretched 

and guilt as best she might; she never left 

Nagent’s side, she would neither rest nor eat, 
it seemed to her she was atoning for all 

she had done by enduring to listen to those 

ceaseless cries of “*Ermyn! Ermyn!” 

All through that awfal night she hovered 
about the sick bed, like a ministering angel ; 
now and again she would break into a bitter 
moan, when she thought of all she had made 
this man suffer—of the weary weeks and 
months of poverty and toil to which she and 
she alone had driven him—and then she would 
cower down beside him and pray that she 
might die in his stead. 

It was no easy tack she had set Algy, and 
he shrank from it with a nervous horror, but 
none the less he intended to go through with 
i¢ all, being an honourable gentleman, and 
anxious to make amends for the mischief he 
had unooneciously wrought. 

He found Ermyntrude living in retirement 
at Anstey Castle, beantifal as ever, but with 
a weary look in her eyes which went to his 
heart. He never quite could tell how he be 
or made an end to his story ; only, as he 
on the lovely fair face and saw it change to 
utter tenderness, whilst the red lips paled and 
quivered, he thanked Heaven that she loved 
her husband still. 

She rose hurriedly, ‘Take me to him— 





And then Algy, who had had more than 
enough of Mra. Delap's deceit, said, ‘It is 
right that you s know he is lying 
under your enemy's roof'’—she shrank visibly 
— bat you must remember if she stole him 
from you, she is now restering him to you; 
and a i awhile to 
meet accept hospitality.’ 
‘I will go,” ahe anewered quietly ; ‘at such 
& time I may well » ford to do a little violence 
to my own feelings | Pe 2 - 


As they entered the shaded room, a woman 
ran to mee} them, and grovelling at Ermyn’s 
feet, moaned ont, ‘Iam a wicked woman, you 
would do well to kill me where I kneel. I 
have lied away his happiness. and now I have 
murdered him. Oh, Heaven! I have 
murdered him.’’ 


could she have forgiven and comforted this 
arch traitress in the first hour of her keen 
anguish ; so she twitched her skirt from the 
other's hold with a — of repulsion, and 
went swiftly and tly towards the bed 
where the sick man lay, sunk now in a heavy 
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It was necessary 
the other, but each was jealous of the other's 
ministrations; and to the wife it seemed de- 
seoration that one so loat to all sense of honour 
as Beatrice should dare so much as to breathe 
the same air with him. 
mR... ee was — unseemly scene eo 

, indeed scarcely any — passed, for 
which Ermyn was devoutly thankfal. 

And when Nugent had thus seven long 
daye—and longer nights—oconsciousners came 
to him. He turned his weary head upon his 
ews and saw first the tearfal face of 

eatrice, and he wondered vaguely why she 
was there; then, as his tired eyes wandered, 
they met so and so loving a gz that a 
sigh of perfect content broke from his lips. 

“I have woke in Heaven,” he murmured, 
and so fell into a sleep as quiet as a little 
child’s. From that hour he began to mend ; 
and the day oame when he was allowed speech 
with Ermyn. 

‘‘How did you find me?” he asked, fond- 
ling her hands. 

‘Never mindnow. When you are stronger 
you shall hear all." And then, as her com- 
posure failed her, ‘‘Oan you ever forgive me, 
Nagent? Oan you ever think kindly of me 
after all my harshness and injastice? '’ 

“ Dear, it was I who wronged you! Dol 
love you? Oh, wife, my wife, to lose you now 
would be more cruel than death! Heaven 

4 me many years in which to make atone- 
ment for the past.” 

And Beatrice, seeing their growing happi- 
ness and love, could no longer endare to 
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witness it, 
she could no more change her nature than the 
leopard can his epots; so long before Nugent 
could be moved she left her house, and indeed 
a that hour ‘she vanished outof Ermyn’s 
life. 

Later they heard she kad married some 
great foreign potentate, then they heard no 
more of her. 

And away-at Littlemanor, where once they 
had joined hands only, now beart epoake to 
heart, and tastesito the uttermost the sweets 
of & love tried and hallowed by » ffliction, 

And chiefest of all their friende iv Algy— 
now Major Ferrars, 


[THB END ] 


Bhe was angry and jeasleus, for 








FACETIA. 


Wovrpv you sound a speaker's depth—hear 
him twice on the same topic. 

“Ts he a man of domestio tastes 7” “ Very; 
I understand he flirts with the servants.” 

Tnene isa right time for shoes but 
the ten-shilling watch seldom happens to 
hit it. 

“ ToonDERSTORMS are played out," said the 
modernist, argumentatively ; “‘wehave nothing 
now but electric storms.” 

A remaLp writer says ‘the nation wants,a 
man.’ Perksps she has confounded her own 
personal wants with that of the nation. 

Tue wife of a politician must often wish 
that her husband was as enthusiastic about 
his family as he is about his country. 

Wn: ‘Been shooting 7” Bill: “Yes.” 
Will: “Kill anything?” Bill: “No; I 
went alone.’’ 

Waxxrxa is said to be the best exercise for 
brain workers, and it is worthy of note that 
brain workers can seldom afford to do any- 
thing elee. 

Farner: My son, you ought to be married 
and setsled by thistime.'’ Adult Son: Well, 
I’m not married, but I proposed to Miss Flirtie 
last night, and she settled me,” 

“ Waar, baving your patent leathers blacked, 
and bought them only ten days.ago! Wasn't 
the leather any good?" ‘ The leather is. all 
right, but the patent seemea to have expired,” 

‘tToox here, Wagster, I've a bone to pick 
with you.” “Albright, old fellow. There's a 
restaurant across the way. Make it a mutton 
bone, for I've quite an appetite,” 

Snr: Women cannot be satirical, any more 
than they can be humorous, He: If that’s 
so, how is it that when a man proposes, after 
courting a girl for seven years, she eaye, “Oh, 
George, this is so sudden |” 

“ Whar is the matter?” she asked, as she 
met him jast beyond the gate of her father's 
home. ‘' Does your boot hurtyou?” ‘ No,” 
he answered, ‘‘my boot doesn't; but your 
father's does sometimes,” 

Para’s Ruuae on Curm.—He: * Your father 
does not withhold his consent to our marriage 
beoanse Iam his employee, I hops?” She: 
‘'Oh, no. He says he'll give his consent as 
soon ag you get your salary raised.” 

“ Docton,”’ said the scfferer, supinely, as he 
dropped 
completely gone.” ‘Oh, no, it isn’t,” was the 
cheerful reply. ‘ Wait till I get a firm hold, 
and you'll realfze your mistake,” 

Evetyn (at the seashore): **I saw you and 
Jack under that parasol of yours yesterday, 
and it locked too fanny. Why, the handle is 
long enough fora fishing red. What do you 
useitfor?” Marion (toying with a new dia- 
mond rine): “A fishing rod." 


‘War does this remind you of?" said. 


Paul, as he was eating fruit at the conclasion 
of an elaborate dinner of several covrees, 
“ Don’t know,” replied his neighbour. ‘“ Some 
banqret hall des-rerted, you dallard,”’ was the 
prompt response, 


‘me intensely bappy,”’ he replied. 


into the dentist's chair, ‘‘ my nerve-is | the 





Hovsrkeerern; ‘“ Hag any way been dia. 
covered to kill the pests that destroy carpets 7"’ 
Great Scientis}: Yes, madam. Take up the 
carpets, bang them cna line, and beat them 
with & heavy: atiok.” ‘Will that Bill the 
insects?" “ Yes, madam, if you hit them.” 


Marri: “ There are now over four thousand 
avocations open to woman?" Olars.: ‘‘ Dear 


ime! What are they?” Mabel: “ Let—me 


—see, One of.them ia creating and another 
ete Dear me! I've forgotten the 
rs.” 


‘“Waat do you mean by ‘hnmbogging,’ 
madam?” asked a homely Jjawyer of) an ola 
lady whom he was cror#-examining, ‘‘ I don’t 
know as I cam exactly say, sir; but if: a lady 
were to tell youthat you're a handsome maa, 
that would be:it,” 

Lavy (helping to lobster milad): “I sup- 
pose, Mr, O Finnigan, that you are not accuse: 
tomed to this dish in —_ conntry?"’ Mr. 
O'Finnigan (concealing hie ignorance) : ‘‘ Lob- 
ethers is it, madam? Faith, ma’am, the 
shores of Oireland is red wid’em !"’ 

‘Don't you know it's wicked to shoot the 
dear little birds, Oliver? They never harm 
you.” ‘ Zeydon’t! Ev’y time I.ask mamma 
what she’s spankin’ me for, and who told her, 
she says it was « little bird, and I’m goin’ to 
get even with ’em,” 

“Miss Gasxet, I love you dearly,” son- 
feased young Mr, Smithers, ‘Iam: so:glad,” 
replied Miss-Gasket, fervently. ‘' You. make 
“T bope. I 
= continue to do so, for I.am: to be. your 
8 Ri 

Mr. Hansom: “ I-like Miss: Sweetie's: face. 
She looks tender: hearted.”” Rival Belle: ‘' Oh, 
she is, She hasten of the most disagreeable, 
stuffy old aunts you ever saw, and she's jtet 
too sweet for anything with them. I expect 
— she gets married they'll all live with 

er,”’ 

‘Prey saya husband and wife often change 
in a 80 as to look Hke each other, 
and T believe’it’s true,” said Mrs. Gofrequent. 
‘* You and your husband look almost: exactly 
alike.” ‘ Yeo,” said Mrs, St d,. 
majestically, ‘' George ba wn to resemble 
me very much since I mar him." 

AN organist in this city says that the inter- 
ference of the minister with the music will 
often drive ‘the organist to drink. It shows 
what an there is in education for 
the ministry that the never allows 
himeelf to be driven to drink by some of the 
music, 

Two gentlemen got into.a quarrel at their 
club. Finally one of them, who belieyea in 
the code, said, excitedly: ‘You are a low 
blackguard and an unmitigated scoundrel. 
Now, sir, if you are a gentleman and a man 
of bonaur, you know what you have to do. 
Here ia my card.” 

A Fairy Arrarn. —Mr, Wickwire: ‘“‘ What 
feemed to be the trouble next door last 
night?" Mrs, Wickwire: “ Oh, it was jost a 
question as to who had the floor. He wanted 
to tell her of the fish he bad caught, while ahe 


wanted to tell him of the smart things the | Perfo 


baby had done while he was gone.” 

Fark Patron: “ Those morning glories you 
sold me are no use.” Seedeman: “ What's 

matter, ma'am?" “They never open.” 

‘Those seeds, mum, was imported d 
—_ _ a _ it bein’ day over there 
w 's night here, I suppose, mum, they do 
their bloomin' after you get to eleep,"’ “ 


Farner or Toe Fawmy: “No, John is not} ife— 


what you would call a sing boy, but I 
am going to do the very beet I can for him, I 
expect to. send him to college, give bim a fall 
classical course, and let him choose a pro- 
fession. He will be able at least to earn a 
living, with such a start as that.” Goes: 
‘How about George?" Father (with con- 
scious pride): ‘Ah! George can taka'care of 
himself, That boy, sir, is going tobe one of 
the best base ball pitchers in this country!” 


ireot | Cynicue. 





Bvspanp : * What did the doctor say, Mary 7” 
Wits: ‘Not mush. He asked me-to put my 
tongue out,” “Yes.” “And hewsaid, ‘ Over. 
worked.’ ‘Then you'll have to give ‘it a 
rest, The doctor knows his business,” said 
the busband, with along breath of relief, 

Mornrn: “I am glad little Johnnie ik at 
last beginning to realice the necessity of 
cleanliness. He has been upstairs washing 
himeelf for nearly an hour.” Little Diok 
(breathlessly): “ Mamma, Johnny wants yeu 
to give me.a penny to buy a re 

pe?” ‘*Yes, ‘We jas’ broke th’ other one, 
an’ can't blow any more bubbles.” 

Tur Secret.—Young Doctor: ' Doctor, as 
the field of my Jaboura will be far. removed 
from yours, would yon mind felling me the 
secret of your success.* Old Daotor: ‘' The 
whole secret of a.doctor’a success. is to. know 
petting well eithout she patient beooming dis. 
getting without-the patien 8- 
gusted with his mode of treatment,”’ 

Tr is related of & certain clargyman famous 
for his begging abilities: that. he was once 
catechising a Sunday school. Wen com. 
paring himself—the pastor of the obarch—io 
& abepherd, and his congregation’ to.the ahcep, 
he. asked. the quemion: ‘What does the 
shepherd do forthe sheep?'' To the: amuse. 
ment of the audience, a small boy in the front 
row piped oat: ‘‘ Shears them,”’ 

A cusnuina and: never: failing recipe: by 
which the most indifferent chef cam succesd:in 


| getting up a:stew dethe following :—" If your 


wife:faints, do not apoil ber dress: by dashing 
& jug of water over ker. Go behind: the door 
and loudly kiss: the back of yourskand. She 
will immediately revive and want.to know 
whom you are kissing. Do nos: tell her, and 
she will not‘ faint any more.’ 

Mrs. Mmapow: “I ‘hate to tell you, Mra. 
Suburb, but, really, you cught'to-know ‘it, 
Every time I’ve ran into'the oity lately, I've 
met-your husband onthe return train; and 
every time he wag ing warked attentions 
to"some woman by his side, and every time it 
was a different woman. I’ve seemhim witha 
dozen of em.” Mrs. Saburb (qnietly) : * We 
have been trying to get a servant girl who 
would stay.” 


A onz-Lrccrp political orator, named Jones, 
suecessfal 


who was pretty in bantering an 
Irishman, was asked by the ftter ‘*how he 
had come to lose his'leg.” ‘ Well,’ said Jones, 
‘on examining my pedigree, and looking up 
my descent, I found there was some [rish 
blood in me, and, becoming convinced that it 
all settled in that left leg, I had it out off at 
once.” ‘Be the powers,” said Pat, ‘it ’ad 
ev been a deuced good thing ef it had only 
settled in yer head.” 

Trius, night. Suburban street. Sroall child 
pulls violently at a house bell, Finest floor 
window is thrown up. ‘Stop that infernal 
row. What's the matter?” ‘‘ Are you Mr. 
Higgins, sir?” “Yes.” ‘‘ Well, I want you 
to come and see mother.” ‘ Dash it! you 
want Dr. Higgins, five doors lower down. 
I’m acarpenter.” Crashes the window down. 
Few minutes afterward, renewed ringing, 
rmance as before. ‘Now, what isis?” 
“ I¢.is you we want, sir, Mother's got.donbled 
up in the folding bed !”” 

Frmst Love: ‘‘ Ab! First.love is sweetest!" 
remarks Poeticus. ‘Humph!” ejaculates 
"The object of one’s first love is 
adorned with all the graces, Sheis perfection, 
and the remembrance of her remains for 
ever.” “Hamph!” ‘In the morning of 


‘Oh, life, how pleasant is thy morning, 
Young fancy’s rays the hills adorning !’ 


That’s Burne—I gay in'the morning of life, 
she bursts vpon the vision like a glorious star 
suddenly rising above the horizon, and *hrows 
a light upon youmpathway that never leaves 
it.” “Homph! Did you have  firet love?” 
“I did.” “ Who was she?” ‘ She was—ehe 
wae—let me see! H'm! I don't exactly 
remember who she was.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tar Marquie of Salisbury never wears 
gloves if he can pousibly avoid doing so. 


Txe:broken and distorted foot. of a Ghinese 
lady ie called:a “Golden lily’ by Chinese 
admirers of such distortions. 

Roastep salted almonds, are: & recent. novel 
acoompaniment-to: afternoon: ‘tea. rare 
— greatly to improve the flavour the 

ea, 


Tus Dake of Edinburgh hase fleet. of. filéy: 
silver a ted to him -at different 
times by ing cities and towns. 

Tar. betrothal of the Dake of York and his 
cousin Princess Victoria hs. Ne See 
Holatein, will be officially ced: within. 
the next lew. weeks, 

To rub'the soles of the feet with lemon will 
soften and ease them after walking. T 
more the fees are bathed and frictioned, the 
smaller they.will remain. Elder leaves under 
the feet will itig said, prevent fatigue when 
walking. 

Tue Grand Duke of Hesse and his 
sister, Princess Alix, who have been. sto 
at Schwalbach for come time past, are coming 
to England towards the end of next month, 
and will stay at: Balmoral for. several weeks 
with the Queen. 

Anmona. things not. generally known is the 
stupendous fact that when the Shah _ of 
Persia, Nacr-ed.Deen,,goes upon his: summer 
helidays he takes: with ‘him three: hundred 
wives, a regiment ‘of cavalry,a battalion of 
we four a ag 1 ne egg | 

partment, eeege, ingEgege, a 
suckage, Persian sherbetin bottles, tobacco, 
hubble-bubble pipes, and ciher litle Kick. 
shaws. 

Princess Beataion-has always-been one.of 
the most sensible of the Qacen’s: daughters, 
and her sound ‘common sense hat on several 
occasions been.usefal.to her family, It was 
ee eee miannder- 
standing ‘between the Qaeen and the Prince of 
Wales in late years was smoothed away, and 
the Prince showed his 6 Clation of the 
Prinoess’s influence in this. matter by the 
rapprochement which he. permitted to be gra- 
dually brought about between himeelf and 
Prince Henry of Battenbarg. 

Ir isnot: often ‘that a child is born in the 
Mansion House and christened at St. Patl’s 
Oathedyal, but this happened in Sir Rishmond 
Cotton's memorable mayoralty in 1875, to's 
grandeon of'his. The child—the con of the 
Rev. W. BR. Savage, vicarol Awre,:in Glonees- 
tershire, and Mra. Savage, who was Lord 
Mayor Cotton’s eldest daughter—had Thomas 
Carlyle for his godfather, and his baptism 
wil 8s. Pani’s Cathedral was only the 
third-on record within 4wo hundred. years. 
To the great regret’of his family the boy has 
recently died, and an exquisite carved osk 
reredos is about to be placed in Awre Charch 
to his memory. 

Txosr who come into personal contact with 
the Dachess of Edinburgh like her Royal 
Highness immencely, She is always most 
charming to thore who know better than to 
make unwarrantable advances; bat shig 
Imperial lady admits no one outside the 
Royal family to anything approaching fami- 
liarity, and bas a most excellent knack 
nae presuming people in their places, due 
probably to her training in the autocratic 
Russian Court. On the other hand the 
Duchess has the iest manner of 
people at their ease in her presence, formality 
having little place in her ethics of etiquette. 
Princess Marie puts on no airs as an engaged 
young lady and a prospective Qaeen. She ia 
&8 natural ag ever in the family circle. With 
outsiders Princess Marie and Victoria Melita 
observe their Imperial mother’s manner in 
every detail, snd fdllow her cxee!’ent 
example, | , 


he} of life sa above, we. have had two generations 


of | Sugar, and serve with aweet sance. 


STATISTICS, 


Natorauists say that a. single swallow will 
devour.6 000: flies in.a day. 

Onty'one couple in 11,500 live to celebrate 
their diamond wedding. 

Twenty thonsand:words have been added to 
the: Englich tangnage in’ the department of 
biology alone since Darwin's discoveries. 

Ty London more fires occur on. Saturday 
than on any other day.of: the week, and:more 
in August and’ December than in any other 


Ar the prevent time itis belic ved-that there 
are 1 400-000-000 human’ beings on the globe, 
but let us suppose that there has been bat an 
average of 900 000 600 living at any one time 
net ae ee ae ve room wide - 
possible doubt, we P average length 
of life at 50'years. With the average length 


of 900.000 000.eaeh: every century for the past 

6 000 years. Taking this for granted, this globe 

has had upwards of 66 627 843 237 075 200 

— inhabitants since the beginning of 
me. 





GEMS. 


THERE are not many big thieves, but a good 
many little ones, 

Waenetver Inxary cesses tobe innocent, ‘it 
also ceases to be.benefisial, 

A CLEVER woman listens to compliments, a 
foolish woman accepts. them. 

Tae man‘who'isthe most awkward at say- 
ing nice things is, usually the most sincere. 

Men learn by experience, and the most valu- 
able experience ia‘the. one which has ended in 
failure. 

Woman's hearts feed on past memories, but 
men’s ssidom do more than nibble at such in- 
tangible food. A.man thinks.of whathe sees, 
& woman of whatshe remembers. He iano 
more fickle or unfeeling than woman, but he is 
more of a philosopher, and he does-not. make 
himself miserable over the irrevocable, 





HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 


A Coontrna Cur.—To & quart of mild ale 
add one. wine glassfal of brandy, the same of 
white winé and capillare, the juice of a lemon, 
and a thinly-pared shred of the rind. Throw 
in a eprig of balm and a piece of well-toasted 
bread on which has been sprinkled a little 
grated nutmeg, 

Baren Barrer-Poppixe wits Currrerrs,— 
Stone. quart of cherries, and drain them on 
@ sieve, then turn them into a pudding-dish. 
Beat three eggs without separating until light ; 
add to them a half. pint of milk, two ounces of 
melted butter, and one and a half cup of flour. 
Beat ;.add.one teaspoonfal of baking powder, 
Mix this thoroughly ; pourit over the cherries ; 
allow it to run through slowly to the bottom 
of the dish. Bake in a moderate oven one 
hour, When done, loosen from the side of the 
dish and turn carefally out, dust thickly with 


Bazep Hawsor Srrax—Wash the steak 
and wipe it ‘dry; rab with a little salt and 
place on ice, or in a very cool place, for an 
hour before cooking. This makes the fish firm, 
and better when prepared for the table, Roll 
the fish in melted butter and flour ; butter the 
bottom of a shallow baking: 
steak in; bake in a quick coven until nicely 
browned ; just before removing from the oven 


‘pan, and lay the | be 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Frmurworms are sold by the pound in China, 
Tue ashes of burnt corks make good black 
paint, 

Foxrry-ninz per cent, of the days in London 
are wet. 

In France it has been demonstrated that 
vaccination ia beneficial to horses suffering 
from glanders. 

Amone the wealthy classes of Japan it is 
considered undignified to ride a horse going 
faster than a wulk. 

Tue most beautifally lighted street in Paria, 
and probably in-the world, is the Rae de la 
Paix. It.ia lighted with gas. 

Barts are curiously constructed, The heart's 
aotion is aided by the rhythmic contraction of 
the veins in the wings. 

More men have died and are buried in the 
Isthmus of Panama, along the line of the pro- 
pored canal, than on any equal. amount of 
territory in the world. 

Axsout 450 8 c. .the. Foniane first introduced 
the present system. of writing left to right; 
previous'to the above date, from right to left 
prevailed. 

Tue greatest steam vessel ever built, in 
size, was the Great Eastern, which was 692 feet 
in length, and 83 feet in breadth. The Teutonic 
ia 582 feet in length. 

As far ag oan be caloulated, the average 
length of life, which is computed in the seven- 
teenth century to have been only thiricen 
years, was in the eighteenth increased to 
twenty, and in the nineteenth to thirty-six. 
Men used to be considered old when they 
passed fifty. 

ToxnaDors originate in the tropics, and are 
chiefly found in five localities—the West: 
Indies, Bengal Bay, and the Chinese coast, 
north of the equator, and in the South Indian 
Ocean, off Madagascar, and in the South 
Pacific, near Samoa. In the Antilles there 
are not half-a-dozen on the average every 
season, 

A courte of bright young men of Oincin- 
nati have invented and patented an electrical 
device whereby pipemen of a fire engine com- 
pany may be able'to-telegraph from the nczzile 
end of a line of hose to the engineer. By & 
code of signals given on @ small electric bell 
the pipemen oan notify the exgineer when to 
gaahtepdenmnenl when 40 close down, In 
like manner & distress call may be given to 
show that the men in a buildingare in danger 
from suffocation or other cause. 

Tux position which Kaiser Wilhelm.II. hac 
assigned to women under his august adminia- 
tration only expresses the nation’s devire, 
Germany will go on producing iron svldicrs, 
great scholars and profound thinkers of the 
male order, but she will. add no female names 
to the illustrious roll. The destiny of her 
women is that described in no ambiguous 
words by Pascal: ‘' They shall be keepers at 
home.” And who shall say that is an ignoble 
way S . 
In the valley of the Barca, in Abyssinia, 
there’is a community where the: women, with- 
out holding meetings or agitation of any kind, 
have emancipated themeelves, All the women 
work hard while the men are idle, but by way 
of compensation the house and all that it con- 
tains belongs'to the wife. At the least unkind 
word she turne the hucband ‘out at night, in 
storm or rain,.and he can’t come back until 
he makes amends by the giftof acow. The 
wife considers it a duty to abuse the husband, 
and if she were weak enough to show any love 
for him in life or grief at hia death, she would 

scorned by her tribe. The wife, without 
any reaton, may strike her tent and go, taking 
with ber one-third of the jcint porsessions. 





pour over the top. one well: beaten egg; let it) 
remain long en to cook the egg, then re- | 





move. to a warm. platter; garnish with parsley, 
and sliced lemon. i 


The huebsnd, nuleas he be travelling, may not 
live out of ‘his tent, but the wife may go-to her 
parents fora year, and anvol for the time her 
own marriage. 


Aug. 27, 1899, 
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